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ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, FLOOR DIVISION, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Rubber “red cap” 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product development 


; used to hoist bags and mail 
to the storage-nose of planes by 
climbing up ladders—one bag at a 
time. It slowed up loading, held up 


planes, meant passengers had to wait. 


at the other end for their luggage to 
be slowly unloaded, wasn’t too easy 
on your bags and was very hard on the 
baggageman’s legs. 

Some airport official had heard of a 
special B. F. Goodrich conveyor belt 
Carrying sugar bags up a steep incline 
na sugar refinery. Surface of the belt 
Consists of 3000 soft rubber knobs or 

hgers”’ per square foot—soft enough 


to spread and grip a package, and so 
prevent slipping even when the belt 
climbs at a steep angle. 

The official and a maker of portable 
conveyors worked out, with B. F. 
Goodrich engineers, a short length of 
this “‘Griptop” belt, as it is called, 
mounted on a small truck. Now bag- 
gage, mail, express are hurried safely 
into and out of planes in a fraction of 
the time formerly needed. 

Developments like this are being 
made constantly at B. F. Goodrich. 
Another is the “Cord” belt—an en- 
tirely new method of belt construc- 


tion, which stands shock loading of 
coal, stone, ore, and sometimes lasts 
as much as 10 times longer than other 
belts. Another is a B. F. Goodrich 
belt able to carry hot ashes or chem- 
icals without burning as earlier belts did. 

No product is ever considered fin- 
ished at B. F. Goodrich—research to 
improve it goes on constantly. That’s 
why it pays to keep in frequent touch 
with your B. F. Goodrich distributor. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 













































































































































"Cutler-Hammer did it again” 


Electrical maintenance men are 
probably the world’s toughest crit- 
ics. To them, engineering features 
are just so many “‘claims”’ until they 
are proved in service. And it takes 
a whale of a lot of proving to win a 
nod of approval, not to mention 
their open admiration. 


These facts make your selection 
of trouble-free safety switches as 
simple as working out a clean sweep 
in yesterday’s races. Just ask your 
electrical maintenance man about 
the “new” Cutler-Hammer Safety 
Switch. 

Five years ago, when this switch 
first appeared, he too probably had 


his tongue in his cheek when we 
talked about “‘heat-proof”’ construc- 
tion and what it meant to safety 
switch performance and dependa- 
bility. Now he must know the an- 
swer. Ask him. 

We like hard-to-convince practical 
men. Especially when they say, 
‘*‘Cutler-Hammer engineering did it 
again. Make mine Cutler-Hammer.”’ 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Semi-Perfect Predictor 


Congratulations to John Lardner in his 


supposedly ‘Fearless Football Forecast.” 
Its fearful forecasting certainly quakes my 
soul. In the Oct. 27 issue of NEwWsweerx, 
ace sportswriter Lardner picked thirteen 
winners out of 25 “predictions.” After 
manipulation with the slide rule I find his 
average was a terrific .520 which is .020 
better than if he blindfolded himself and 
guessed them. 


Keep at it, John, it takes time. 
JACK KLEINERT 
Rockford, Mich. 


All we can say is that John speaks for 


himself. 


Laced Monkeys 





In Newsweek, Oct. 27, there is an arti- 


cle “Corset Ulcers,” which states in part: 
“Dr. Ivy proposes to strap 40 experimental 
monkeys into figure-molding garments and 
to observe the effect of the corsets on the 
animals’ insides for a period of two years.” 


I protest against this experiment! Imag- 


ine the hourly misery of the 40 unfortunate 
and helpless monkeys, strapped tightly into 
corsets, enduring unbearable _ irritation 
from heat and vermin, unhealthy skin 
condition and sores 
lief for two long years—and to what end 
is this experiment? 





torment without re- 


Women know that tight-lacing is bad. 


If they will compress their internal organs 
and prevent the proper functioning thereof, 
ulcers or anything else can develop. The 
women will react according to their con- 
stitution and physical resistance—the re- 
action of the monkeys will be of no use 
whatsoever. 


Can something be done about this? 


Epitnh Happen 
Secretary 


Shawinigan Branch C.S.P.C.A. 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec 


Moving the Mountains 


PICTURE OF JOE MARTIN AND BUFFALO 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct. 27) WHICH TRANSFERS 


THE BLACK HILLS, WHERE JOE MARTIN 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE SHOT HIS BUFFALO, 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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TOP HONORS FOR OUTSTANDING 


A JURY consisting of nationally recognized top- 


flight advertising men, have selected INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
for highest honors in a competition just completed. Over 600 
entries from the nation’s leading business and mass consumer 
magazines bid for this recognition. 

This is called to the attention of all manufacturers who have 
products applicable to mass feeding and housing in hotels, hos- 
pitals, restaurants, schools and other types of institutions. The 
organization, teamwork and attention to long range objectives 
which have made possible the winning of this editorial award 
are the same prime requisites of success which must be provided 
by a publication if the advertising carried in it is to be of greatest 
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going institutions which make up the 11 billion dollar institutional market. 


AND WHY IT IS OF sr 


FIRST IMPORTANCE 


TO MANUFACTURERS WITH PRODUCTS 
FOR THE INSTITUTIONAL FIELD 
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¢ Industrial Cafeterias  ° Office Buildings 
® Restaurants © Schools ¢ Clubs 
© Hospitals © Colleges e Jobbers, Dealers 
¢ Railroad Systems © YMCAs, YWCAs © Other Public and 
¢ Air Lines ¢ Government Agencies Private Institutions 


Each month INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches the buying and specifying factors in the fore- 


\ 
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benefit to its advertisers. All of these have been made available 
to manufacturers with products for the huge institutional market. 

This market is over 11 billion dollars in size. It presents a 
tremendous demand for items ranging from food and food service 
equipment to housing and building products. The more than 
50,000 readers of INSTITUTIONS Magazine are those who buy 
and specify the vast quantities and varieties of products and ma- 
terials used in the building, operating and maintaining of institu- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

INSTITUTIONS Magazine is the only publication reaching all 
segments of the institutional field. Consult vour advertising agency 
for further information or write INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 
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NEW FACTS. ON ‘BONED FROZEN at 3 
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CONSULT 


or write 


YOUR Aoverrisine Aicency 


INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE ano INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, 





CHICAGO 16, 


ILLINOIS 





A cordial reception awaits every guest who crosses the thresholds of these famous 


hotels. This spirit of genuine friendliness is the distinguishing Hallmark of Hilton 


Hospitality—an inherent quality which each hotel shares with the entire group. 


Hien He Yoicls 


C. N. HILTON, eresioent 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES e THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














An Invitation to Only 3000 Readers 


of Newsweek 


NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE HAS 3,150,000 READERS | 





YE ARE now on press with 
our latest 1947 Edition of 
the Funk & Wagnalls New 

Standard Encyclopedia, which in pre- 

vious editions sold over 15,000,000 

volumes—an amazing record. 

This latest edition, newly revised, 
we have allocated among the news- 
Papers and magazines carrying our 
current advertising program. In ac- 
cordance with this plan, we have set 
aside 3,000 sets for readers of News- 
week and now invite you to become 
the owner of a set—making you this 
extraordinary offer to enable vou to 
become acquainted with the volumes 











WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


Volume One of the 
New 1947 kdition 


— NOW ON PRESS! 


ALL WE ASK YOU TO PAY IS TEN CENTS 
TO COVER COST OF MAILING IT TO YOU 


before you decide to buy. 

We want to send you Volume 1 of 
the set with our compliments. Merely 
send us 10c to cover our mailing cost 
—more as evidence of your good faith 
than anything else. This volume is 
yours to keep without any further ob- 
ligation on your part. If, after exam- 
ining Volume I, you want the rest of 
the 27-volume set, you may receive it 
at a ridiculously low price through our 
book a week plan, explained later in 
this announcement. Or, if you want 
no further books, you merely drop us a 
postcard saying so, and that ends the 
matter. 





Some Facts About This Encyclopedia 


We expect to enclose with Volume I a 
small pamphlet giving the facts to show 
that this is one of the finest encyclopedias 
anvone can buy for home use—unsurpassed 
by any other at any price. 

In the meantime, we want to give you a 
few of the facts printed in the pamphlet, 
so as to interest you in taking the trouble 
to send for Volume I. 

This newest 1947 Edition contains over 
52,000 subjects, covered in separate articles. 
Compare this with any other encyclopedia 
in the world. You'll find that this number 
is at least 30% greater than in encyclo- 
pedias costing you up to four times as much 
as ours. 


(Continued on next page) 














FREE! VOLUME ONE OF THE 1947 EDITION. 
OF THE FUNK & WAGNALLS ENCYCLOPEDIA 








ALL WE ASK YOU TO PAY IS TEN CENTS TO COVER COST OF MAILING IT TO YOU 





(Continued from preceding page) 


Each volume (comprising about 500 double- 
columned pages) contains over a quarter of a 
million words—over seven million words in all 
—which will give you some idea of the com- 
pleteness of coverage of each subject. 

Each volume is as up-to-date as human in- 
genuity can make it. In this edition the subjects 
have been revised to cover events of this last year, 
and each volume, as it goes to press, is brought 
finally up-to-the-minute. Our unique book a week 
delivery plan, bringing you the volumes almost 
as they come off the presses, makes it the most 
up-to-date of encyclopedias. Better still — later 
volumes, delivered during the coming months— 
will contain events here have not yet occurred! 


Easy-Reading, Handy Volumes 


Editor-in-Chief of the original edition was 
Frank H. Vizetelly, the beloved “Viz” of radio 
fame, and editor of the unexcelled Funk & Wag- 
nalls New Standard (unabridged) Dictionary. 
Surrounded by a host of authorities in many 
fields, he brought this immense work into being. 

But the books are easy to read! Your children 
in grammar and high school can read them, use 
them with profit. Free of technical detail, abstruse 
wording and dry-as-dust research specialist atti- 
tude—and free also of concise, over-abbreviated, 
fact-omitting brevity—this grand encyclopedia 
will be your rainy evening companion for many 
years to come, 

And in spite of their truly enormous contents, 
each volume can be held in one hand! Gone is the 
old-fashioned, bulky, cumbersome format—big, 
heavy books that easily drop and as easily break. 
Here is a new, streamlined, USABLE set that is 
attractive and handy for daily reference. 

Nor does the almost incredibly low price we 
have set on the remaining volumes indicate the 
quality of materials that went into the printing 
and binding of the set. We have used a high 
grade book paper and binding cloth. The print- 
ing is crisp and clear cut. These are first quality 
books, as you will see for yourself. 


Unique Book a Week Plan 


Our plan, which has been tested and approved 
by many thousands of appreciative purchasers, 
gives you the books almost as quickly as they 
come off the presses. 





The first few volumes are now on press. Vol- 
ume I is delivered to you immediately. Two weeks 
later, unless you cancel your reservation after ex- 
amining Volume I, the next two volumes are 
mailed to you. Two weeks after that the follow- 
ing two volumes are sent to you, and so on. 

YOU DO NOT PAY FOR ANY BOOKS IN 
ADVANCE—We enclose a bill with each two 
volumes, which you pay within five days after re- 
ceiving the books. Considering the amazingly low 
price of the set, and the fact that you pay for it 
at the rate of only a book a week, our own pay- 
as-you-go plan therefore puts no strain at all on 
any pocketbook. 

How much are the volumes? Here’s the sur- 
prise. You pay only $7.39 for the De Luxe Bind- 
ing, plus r7c mailing cost. The complete set thus 
costs you only a fraction of what other high-grade 
encyclopedias would cost you—and we want only 
the opportunity to PROVE to you that ours is un- 
excelled for your use. 


A Choice of Editions 


With this announcement we offer you a choice 
between our De Luxe Edition and our Library 
Edition of the encyclopedia, 

The De Luxe Edition, at $1.39 per volume, is 
bound in dark blue, leather-grained cloth, stamped 
in red and gilt, as illustrated here, with head 
and tailbands, and harmoniously stained page- 
tops. Endpapers and frontispieces are color repro- 
ductions of woodcuts by Hans Alexander Mueller, 
renowned artist in that medium, the frontispieces 
being a set of portraits of American Presidents. 


The Library Edition costs slightly more ($1.89 
per volume plus the same 11c mailing cost), and 
has all the features described above, plus a more 
expensive binding. The covers of this superfine 
edition are in a tan linen-weave cloth, with red 
and black title panels, decorated with genuine 22 
carat gold leaf, bright and untarnishing—making 
in all an extremely handsome and dignified set. 


You may have your choice of these editions in 
sending for Volume I, at the same 10c mailing 
cost. However, before indicating your choice of 
editions in the coupon at lower left, please re- 
member the difference in price, And hurry! 3,000 
sets are not many for a magazine of such large 
circulation as this one. First come, first served. 
Send the coupon TODAY! 





What Famous People 
Say About These 
Wonderful Volumes 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING 
Noted Radio Commentator: 


“It is difficult to think 
of a more important 
single contribution by a 
publisher than the pro- 
duction of an_ encyclos 
pedia within the reach 
of the ‘ordinary’ person, 

; In the past the encyclo- 
pedia has been a restricted privilege. So 
the New Standard Encyclopedia has a 








_ reat service to perform, Its publishers 


are to be commended for achieving the 
paradox of a work of reference, printed 
decently, and selling at a remarkably low 
price, which is a genuine encyclopedia,” 


DEEMS TAYLOR 

Noted Composer and Critic: 
“I think you are open to 
congratulations. I have 
worked on three encyclo- 
pedias myself, and so 
know something about 
how they are put to- 
gether, 

“I must say that the : 

New Standard, considering its limitae 
tions of size and space, is an extra- 
ordinary achievement, Your  biogra- 
phical section is particularly good in 
that it lists many contemporary names 
that are not to be found in other 
similar reference books.’’ 


MAJOR GEO. FIELDING ELIOT 
Noted Military Commentator: 


“The NEW STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA exactly 
fills my need for ready 
reference on a variety 
of subjects at home ‘and 
has indeed enabled me to 
stay home in comfort 

and do some little odd 
jobs of work—on an evening or a Sunday 
afternoon—when otherwise I would have 
had to betake myself to the office. So 
I have already a very definite reason 
for kindly feelings toward you and your 
excellent Encyclopedia.” 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
Eminent Educator, Critic: 


“Living in the country, 
as I do, and aware as I 








am of the fact that the 
high price of the stand- 
ard-size encyclopedia is 
prohibitive for most ru- 
ral families and —* 
town libraries, I 

struck by the special: ‘cestalnees of the 
smaller volumes and smaller price of the 
Funk & Wagnalls edition, They are 
within the reach of schools, libraries 
and families who never could have 
afforded the more expensive sets, and 
provide a most useful reference work 











UNICORN PRESS, Authorized Publishers 
Brooklyn I, N. Y. 


in the edition checked below: 


De LURE 


I enclose 10c in coin or stamps, for which please send Volume I 
of the latest 1947 Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Encyclopedia 


[] LIBRARY 

Please also reserve the balance of a set for me in the same edition. 

If I decide to cancel the reservation after examining Volume I, I 
will write you saving so, and there will be no further obligations ; 
otherwise you may send me two more volumes every two weeks, 
and I will pay within 5 days after receiving them, at the rate of 
$1.39 per volume plus 11ce mailing cost for De Luxe Edition (or 
$1.89 per volume plus same mailing cost for Library Edition) — 
and that is all! Volume I is mine to keep in any event. 





How Your Set Will Look When Completed: 
27 Volumes—Superb Home Reference Library 











Name .... 


Address 





Zone and State... 


City, 











| Copyright, 1947, Unicorn Press 





















“When safety 
A soe 2 / 


ANTI- FREEZE 





‘“‘Tow-cars don’t dare freeze up —Safety’s a 
‘must’ with me—so it’s ‘Prestone’ 
anti-freeze for my radiator.’ 


Bred Dederer, NEWTOWN, PA. 





OWN from the north a blizzard | SAME PREWAR PRICE 


comes howling. Highways look 
like skating rinks. Cars freeze, stall, get ! _1926.. 26... 5698 1933...$ 


buried door-deep in drifted snow. 1959.6 
But the rescue cars don’t freeze. They L 1932.. » $458 1939... . $2.6! 65 


dare not freeze! Like an overwhelming 


NO RUST... number of other emergency cars — 


doctors’, fire marshals’, police chiefs’— 


NO FOAM eee they are protected with “Prestone” anti- 
freeze in their radiators. 


NO FREEZE... Put “Prestone” brand anti-freeze in 
NO FAI LU RE leaee your car now—and forget about freeze- — 


up. One shot lasts all winter! No worry COMPAN 


ne 5 Ao f h sts 3 4 win fer / if the weather gets freakish and temper- 30 East ‘2nd Street | a SS 


atures change sharply. You’re safe! ... 
Unit of Union Carbide 


safe!! eee SAFE!!! oad and you know it! and Carbon — DRESTO NE | 


ANTI FREEZE LL 


TR ere oe 


_1929...$598 | 1935...$ 











The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready’’ 
and ‘‘Prestone’”’ distinguish products of 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 





Misalignment accommodated smoothly... 


By this “universal” self-aligning bearing... 





as a universal joint allows out-of-line shafts to rotate freely, similarly 
the Spherical Roller Bearing accommodates misalignment and shaft 
deflection. Rapid wear, binding and unusual stresses can be elim- 
inated 


which operates at full radial and thrust capacity under conditions of 
misalignment which cause premature failure of other types of bear- 
ings. 

This feature of the Torrington Spherical Roller Bearing is coupled 
with the advantages of high radial capacity, two-directional .thrust 
capacity and unit design for easy handling. Write for further informa- 
tion contained in our Technical Bulletin #200-A. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


NEEDLE 


e SPHERICAL ROLLER ¢ STRAIGHT ROLLER ¢ TAPERED ROLLER ¢ BALL 





LETTERS 





(Continued from Page 2) 
INTO NORTH DAKOTA PROVES THAT THE MOST 
CAREFUL EDITORS CAN MAKE MISTAKES. 


GEORGE T. MICKELSON 
GOVERNOR 
PIERRE, S. D. 


> I note that Speaker Martin shot a buf. 
falo in North Dakota. Mr. Martin thinks 
that he was in South Dakota; we think he 
was in South Dakota; but you move him 
200 miles north into North Dakota. Of 
course it is all the same to you, but really 
these are two different states, each about 


Yow AA\ Dade. 





























200 miles wide and 400 miles long, so they 
cannot be easily lost in a geography book. 
One lies to the north of the other. 

We have talked of calling one Dakota 
and the other something else to avoid 
confusion in the minds of those far away 
from here. It is so difficult to avoid this 
confusion, as, for instance, we often mis- 
take New York for: New Hampshire or 
New Jersey or New Mexico. We get mixed 
up too. 


Artuur H. Hascue 
Watertown, S. D. 


> TI am wondering if any of your news or 
copy men have ever been west of the 
Hudson River. Sometimes we people in the 
rest of the country wonder. There hasn't 
been a buffalo in North Dakota for many, 
many years. 
E. H. Liguter 
President 
Chamber of Commerce 


Rapid City, S. D. 


P We resent the implication that buffalo 
still roam our prairies and streets and 
graze in our backyards. 
RutH WessteER 
Donna GARSKE 
Bruce WERTENBERGER 
Webster High School 
Webster, N.D. 


How Sick Is France? 


How can people contain the gall to think 
that French leaders and the great majority 
of French individuals have not racked their 
brains and bodies trying to recover? One 
of your columnists, Loren Carroll (NEWS 
WEEK, Sept. 22), noted black markcteers 
and superfluous waiters and overabundant 


Newsweek, November 17, 1947 
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Dheraxce is no longer a barrier between you 
and those you love. Thanks to the airlines you can 
get there and back in hours instead of days. When 
you travel by air, you have more time to spend with 
friends or family, extra time for profit or pleasure, 
ample time for a real vacation. Time... that’s what 
the airlines give you. Time! 

Fly Martin . . . Gain Time! 
Time... translated into speed . . . is one reason why 
leading airlines the world over have standardized on 
Martin transports. For these fast-flying 2-0-2 and 
3-0-3 airliners are 100 m.p.h. faster than the previous 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft 
¢ Aerial gun turrets © Guided missiles ¢ Out- 
standing commercial planes for both passenger and 
cargo service © Marvinol resins (Martin Plastics & 
Chemicals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing air- 
croft (Martin Rotawings Division) « Mareng fuel tanks 
(licensed to U.S. Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) « 
Stratovision aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.) ¢ Aircraft ground-hand- 
ling equipment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable 








* 


\0U Zixe Line LM / 


twin-engined transports they supplant. They bring 
express speeds to every airtine cily .. . offer unsur- 
passed comfort and dependability. Travel with glam- 
our ... specify Martin airliner ... save more time! 


Proved in Service 


A new era of swift, dependable transportation is 
opening, as the ultramodern Martin 2-0-2 enters 
service. Meanwhile, Martin is spurring production 
so more Americans can fly on these advanced air- 
liners . . . and gain Time, Time, TIME! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


@ GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland, 





Aircraft Since 1909 NOMPisc kccccis . 








LIFE INSURANCE 
EXPERTS PROVE 


Al TRUCKS) 
LAST 50 


196% 
LONGER 


CASH IN ON LONGER FORD TRUCK LIFE IN 4 IMPORTANT WAYS 


Now you can know beforehand which 
of the 5 truck sales leaders lasts longer! 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, life 
insurance actuaries, assembled the 
records for all trucks of the five sales 
leaders registered from 1933 through 
1941 . . . 4,167,000 trucks in all. They 


prepared truck life expectancy tables 
by precisely the same methods they 
use to prepare human life expectancy 
tables. These tables prove that Ford 
Trucks last up to 19.6°( longer than 
the other four sales leaders. Read what 
longer Ford Truck life means to you! 


The life-expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 


13.1% longer than that of truck “B"” 
3.2% longer than that of truck “C” 
7.6% longer than that of truck “D” 

19.6% longer than that of truck “E” 


OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the application of sound and accepted actuar- 
ial methods to the actual experience as measured by 
truck registrations, we hereby certify that, in our opinion, 
the accompanying table fairly presents the relative life- 
expectancy of the trucks involved. 


WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 


Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 


CUT OWNERSHIP COSTS PER YEAR! 


Simple arithmetic shows that longer truck life 
cuts ownership (depreciation) costs up to 19.60; 
per year. For example, on a purchase price of 
$1,000.00 savings range up to $196.00 over the 
full life span of a Ford Truck. 


SAVE MONEY ON REPAIRS! 


Longer life is an evidence of greater Ford dur- 
ability and less frequent need for repairs. W hat’s 
more, Ford service facilities “just around the 
corner everywhere” help keep repair costs down. 


KEEP TIME LOSSES DOWN! 


Ford durability helps keep Ford Trucks on the 
job—means greatly reduced time losses. Ford 
Truck owners save money because Ford Trucks 
stay on the job longer. 


INCREASED TRADE-IN VALUE! 


Used truck buyers look for unused mileage. 
Because Ford Trucks last longer, it stands to 
reason they offer more unused mileage at ven 
given age. That means real sales appeal and 
high trade-in value. 


Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday 
afternoon 5:00 to 6:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time. 
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LETTERS 


government officials and concluded that 
the French were loafing and waiting for a 
handout. Would a wartime observer of the 
vacationists in Florida, of the hundreds of 
thousands of “workers” in Washington, of 
the putterers in shipyards have been im- 
pressed? 

Surely it must be obvious that France’s 
malady is Serious, but not one so fantastic 
as a national neurosis of dependence. Look 
at all the other causes: malnutrition, in- 
dustrial destruction, Communist cancer, 
new constitution. And always there exists 
the French character. Even in their most 
peaceful and prosperous days their govern- 
ment was not comparable to ours in solidity. 
But give the French a lift, not a slap. After 
two wars like they have been through, I 
wonder how wonderful America would be? 


Joun U. NATTKEMPER 
Seattle, Wash. 


Interest in Impotence 


You may be interested to know that the 
article of mine [Inhibition and Impotence] 
reported in the July 14 Newsweek, 
brought me a large number of letters from 
all over the country, which proves not 
only that many people read Newsweek 
but are interested in what is reported. 


A. L. Woxsarst, M.D. 
New York City 


Wiley Post’s Spook Suit 


I congratulate you upon the compre- 
hensive report published on high altitude 
flight in your last issue, but at the same 
time must voice my regrets that nowhere 
was credit given to the late Wiley Post as 
the individual who first hit upon what you 
refer to as the “spook suit” for high-alti- 
tude flight, and did something about it. 
In fact, were it not that untimely death 
[Aug. 15, 1935] cut short his experiments 
he might have so impressed the world that 
all this type high-altitude garménts would 
have been known as “Post” suits. 

To the best of our knowledge, he was 
the pioneer, and the attached photograph 
will show you that although refinements 

(Continued on Page 14) 





Post suit: The spook suit’s father 
Newsweek, November 17, 1947 


What's wrong 








with this pitcher? 


The pitcher is the umpire, too. He'll call his own pitches — and what 
kind of a ball game will that be? 

We have the same situation in our business. Government — which 
regulates the electric companies — is in competition with them! 


The electric companies recognize their public obligation to supply 
continuous and dependable service. They have provided America with 
the most and the best electric service in the world. Electric rates have 
been lowered steadily until today the average family gets twice as much 
electricity for its money as it did 20 years ago. 


Yet today government sets up politically managed electric agencies, 
and runs them by a different set of rules. They receive subsidies, pay 
little or no interest on money they borrow, pay no Federal taxes. 

If it can sell electricity on this basis, government can sell anything 
else the same way! 

We believe that the people who work in our companies, as well as 
the people who have invested their savings in them, deserve the same 
protection from political attack that most other people still enjoy. Since 
the umpire calls the pitches, should he play, too? 





I: is to your benefit to know the facts about your 
electric service, ‘and to ours to have you know them. That’s why this 
advertisement is published by America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


*Names on request from this magazine 


¢ Listen to the Electric Hour—the HOUR OF CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EST, CBS. 
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Men in large groups, as at a convention, or in 
small units, as on a desert island, are well able to take 
care of themselves. The mystery remains that, as 
soon as a man finds a woman to do it for him, he cheerfully 
gives over for the rest of his life. 


This puts some strain on women. It also 
accounts for their ceaseless quest for material they 
can apply to their business of being in charge 
of life and love and laundry—a quest that extends 
right to the magazines they select to read. 


The reason more women buy and read 
the Journal than any other magazine with audited 
circulation is this: the Journal’s entertaining, 
enlightening editorial fare has made it 
a useful part of their lives. 


JOURNAL 

















Have you investigated 
this FLEXIBLE 

| Air Conditioning 

system ? 

















IT GIVES YOU INDIVIDUAL TENANT CONTROL 
OF TEMPERATURE. 


§T FILTERS ALL THE AIR, 


IT CAN PROVIDE VENTILATION AIR TO FIT THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF EACH SPACE. 





IT 1S EASILY COORDINATED WITH YOUR 
BUILDING DESIGN. 


q. <4. 8h 6 


Hires ts an air conditioning system... a General Electric 
system... that is easily fitted to the requirements of your 
building. 





Individual rooms can be cooled or heated to individual 
taste... at the turn of a switch, or by thermostatic control. 
Fresh air can be introduced directly through room units, or 
by hall ducts, or by a central plant system... depending 
.on your preference and needs. 


A simple piping system, served by a central plant in the 
basement, provides each room with cooling in summer, 
heating in winter. Ventilation air can be introduced in the 
manner and volume required. 





If you want a Personal Weather Control System... 
or any other type of air conditioning, a General Electric air 
conditioning specialist will be glad to work with your 
architect, engineer or contractor. 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning Department, 

















Section 68, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Better Air Conditioning 





meaner sibdnintis 





How to keep power units 
“eon the job” 


Users of power equipment are saved 
many thousands of “accident dollars” 
yearly through periodic insurance- 
inspections made by Hartford Steam 
Boiler. Often the advice of Hartford 
Steam Boiler engineers adds years to 
the life of costly installations. 

The Hartford corps of field inspec- 
tors, and the engineering staff behind 
them, are all specialists in this one 
exacting type of work—power equip- 
ment safety. This staff—the largest 
of its kind—devotes full time to the 
prevention of accidents to insured 


power equipment. In this task they 
draw upon the Company’s 81 years 
of experience in this highly special- 
ized field. They are strategically lo- 
cated throughout the country so they 
are available quickly in emergencies. 
These are reasons why so many 
power-plant operators turn to 
Hartford Steam Boiler . . . why this 
Company is first choice, by far, 
among those who carry insurance on 
power and heating 
equipment. See your 
agent or broker. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers e Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines ¢ Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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(Continued from Page 11) 

have been made in construction, the idea 
is the same today as when he first put it 
into action. 


Rosert E. Powers 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


So sweet is zealous contemplation* 


Cherubim From Hollywood 


This picture [of Eric Johnston and Louis 
B. Mayer] taken at the investigation by 
the Un-American Activities Committee in 
regard to Communist infiltration into 
Hollywood, is practically a replica of 
Raphael’s cherubs in modern dress. 


E. P. Turner 
Washington, D.C. 





*Richard III; Act 8, scene 7. 
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Specialists in low-temperature processes:— 


| Engineers and builders of the world’s largest 
Methane Liquefaction System 


Builders of the largest Oxygen-Producing Unit 
in the chemical industry 


Engineers and builders of the five largest Liquid 
Petroleum Gas Plants in the U. S. (serving Boston, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Toledo) 


... These are references to Stacey-Dresser Engineering — 
a division of Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. — one 
of thirteen operating companies, owned and co-ordinated 
by Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. Inquiries welcomed on any problem in oil, 
gas or large quantities of low-cost industrial oxygen. 


po Creitioe Engineering FOR INDUSTRY 


with special emphasis on oil, gas and chemistry 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland O.; Tyler, Tex. 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 


DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 


DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co. 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 


KOBE, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


PAYNE Furnace Co. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 


Connersville, Ind. 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Coa 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Sp yout team mean tn heed pe WHE « 


(No matter who he is, he'll be your slave for life if you give him the gift of a lifetime — a faithful, handsome Hamilton Watch) 


EAGER BEAVER—Is he ambitious, 
hard-working, anxious to get 
ahead in the world? He knows 
the importance of being punc- 
tual. That’s why he'll love you 
for giving him a good-looking 
Hamilton on his birthday or for 
Christmas. The SECOMETER 
(below) has 17 jewels, LOK 


gold-filled case 


EARLY BIRD—Is he always there 
five minutes ahead of you? And 
does he get up early Sunday and 
bring you breakfast in bed? He'll 
respect the steady precision ofa 
Hamilton—made by America’s 
only manufacturer of fine 
watches exe lusively . The PERRY 
(below) has 19 jewels, 14K natu- 
ral gold-filled case 


missOurR!I MULE— Does he always 
say “no”’ when you want to try 
new things and go new places? 
(Yet, later, he’s glad you talked 
him into it.) You can be sure 
he'll never question the faithful 
accuracy of a Hamilton. The 
Donatp (below) has Hamilton’s 
finest Medallion movement, 19 
jewels, 14k gold case .... $96. 


SMART LIKE A FOX—Can he al- 
ways finish the crossword puz- 
zles that stump you? And are 
you glad the children took after 
him? Show him how smart you 
are by giving him the gift he’s 
always wanted—a distinguished 
Hamilton like the Gitman (be- 
low)— 19 jewels, 14K gold case, 
Medallion movement. . . . $150. 


The watches below were picked to suggest Hamilton’s variety of styles and prices, See your jeweler for other appropriate Hamilton gift watches from $52.25 up. Pricesinclude Fed. Tax. 


Attention: Men! iest gifta girl 


ld wish foris a stunn 
rh ) FL-10— 17 jewe 
link bracelet. The } 
$250. (Below right) Greva—1i 
natural or white gold 


lioh movement: 


The finest hairspring ever developed! Its the exclusive Hamilton Elinvar Extra —anti-magnetic 


lton. (Above 


ves’ Medallion movemen 
jewels, 14K 
. The finest Medal- 


d case and 


t 


e 


oF RANRO 


, Tust-resisting, true at all temperatures. First 


used in Hamilton Railroad Watches, then in Hamilton war time-pieces, it now assures greatest possible accuracy in every Hamilton made. Send 
for FREE catalog and revealing booklet, “What Makes a Fine Watch Fine?” Hamilton Watch Company, Department F-6, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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F or Y our | nformation 


‘DAY OF INFAMY’: On page 36, ™ 
Newsweek’s Tokyo bureau chief 
Compton Pakenham contributes 
the first complete story of the way 
Japanese militarists kept Emperor 
Hirohito from calling off the Pearl 
Harbor attack. Pakenham’s find- 
ings were made possible by his 
ability to persuade prominent Jap- 
anese to talk with him in their own a 
language despite their natural re- 

luctance and wariness. Among those whom Pakenham talked 
to was Marquis Koichi Kido, now on trial as one of the 
chief Japanese war criminals. Pakenham says this pint-sized 
rascal epitomizes the popular Western idea of Jap villainy 
and two-facedness. He adds that this idea is wrong nine 
times out of ten—but not so with Kido. 
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WHEAT FROM CHAFF: In the course of a year, News- 
WEEK’s Books department reads some works that are mem- 
orable, some that are mediocre, and some that are unnren- 
tionable. Considering the large number of books that depart- 
ment covers, it’s obvious that the ones remembered at the ° 
end of the year have stood a pretty severe test. This week, as 
Christmas approaches, Books comes up with a list of current 
literature that has not been forgotten (see page 102). 


POLL RESULTS: When Pravda finally got around to News- 
WEEK’s poll of UN correspondents (Oct. 20) and, with a bit 
of judicious misquotation, turned it into grist for the Red 
mill, we looked about to see how the American press had 
handled the rather pessimistic attitudes expressed by those 
newspapermen NEWSWEEK questioned at Lake Success. Al- 
ways excepting Pravda’s curious reaction, it has been grati- 
fying to see that newspapers in this country have found con- 
structive use for the poll’s findings, particularly on their 
editorial pages. Many of the papers accepted the fact that 
75% of the correspondents were skeptical that the UN can 
survive. Some suggested (as did The St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat) that “the men who cover the UN may be too critical, 
may be dubious of final results because they are too close to 
the wearisome details that invest every meeting . . . but, un- 
fortunately, the facts . . . square witlr their observations.” 
Nat Barrows of The Chicago Daily News Foreign Service, 
refusing to be that skeptical, warned that the poll “must be 
seen in perspective, if this journalistic viewpoint is to be 
evaluated fairly,” and added, “another poll, taken at the end 
of the session, will have infinitely more meaning.” (Ed. note: 
Good idea.) The point is that this particular bit of enter- 
prise was meant as a constructive step and was accepted as 
such—in this country. 


THE COVER: Stanley Kustra of Detroit works for the 
Towne Robinson Nut Co., a parts supplier for automobile 
manufacturers, and he is a member of Local 174 of the CIO 
United Auto Workers union. A job setter and repairman, the 
39-year-old Kustra is here shown 
speaking his piece before fellow 
members at a unit meeting. With 
the UAW holding its turbulent an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, 
the National Affairs department 
takes you behind the scenes of the 
CIO’s biggest union on page 28 
(Newsweek photo by O. C. Sweet) . 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Internal Revenue officials privately ad- 
mit that Brewster committee members 
pressured them to institute the tax case 
against Howard Hughes. Also, they see 
only an outside chance that the govern- 
ment will win it . . . Lewis Douglas, U.S. 
Ambassador to Britain, is high on the list 
of possible nominees for the post of admin- 
istrator of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram ... Watch for a major shake-up of 
top Navy brass next month after Admiral 
Nimitz retires as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. The shake-up will be ordered no 
matter who succeeds Nimitz. Vice Ad- 
miral L. E. Denfeld has strong White 
House support for the post .. . If Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr. turns down the bid to 
take charge of Justice’s civil rights section, 
the post will be offered to Edward Prich- 
ard of Kentucky, former New Deal aide 
and counsel to the Democratic, National 
Committee . . . Budget Director James E. 
Webb has advised Truman he intends to 
quit in January, after completing work on 
the President’s annual budget. 


Press Conference Changes 

Washington newsmen are complaining 
about the sharp decline in the use of the 
press conference by the Truman Adminis- 
tration. Except for Secretary of State 
Marshall, no Cabinet member holds reg- 
ular press conferences. And such meetings 
are only rarely called by Interior Secre- 
tary Krug, Postmaster General Hannegan, 
Commerce Secretary Harriman, and Agri- 
culture Secretary Anderson. In New Deal 
days, most Cabinet members held weekly 
conferences. The President himself meets 
the press only once a week instead of 
twice a week as Roosevelt did until late 
in the war. In contrast, congressmen are 
calling more and more press conferences. 
Some correspondents see this as a reflec- 
tion of the transfer of Washington power 
from the executive to Capitol Hill. 


National Notes 

The decision to postpone tax relief until 
the regular session of Congress was made 
by Speaker Martin over the protests of 
Majority Leader Halleck and Chairman 
Knutson of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Martin told them: “Some- 
times it’s good politics to avoid playing 
politics” . . . One reason the State Depart- 
ment refuses to disclose its evidence 
against employes dismissed as bad loyalty 
tisks is that some of the most damning 
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material was obtained by wire tapping and 
therefore is inadmissible as evidence . . . 
General Littlejohn will step out as War 
Assets Administrator as soon as a suc- 
cessor is decided upon. 


Rap at Taber 

A coming report by the joint Congres- 
sional committee on taxation will be em- 
barrassing to Chairman Taber and _ his 
House Appropriations committee if it’s re- 
leased as written. It now says, in effect, 
that several hundred millions in revenue 
have been lost because Taber’s appropria- 
tions committee forced a $20,000,000 re- 
duction in the Internal Revenue Bureau’s 
budget. The reduction compelled the tax- 
collecting agency to cut off several thou- 
sand trained employes. 


New Defense Moves 

Defense planners may ask Congress to 
triple the size of the Regular Army and 
Air Force unless they get legislation calling 
for Universal Military Training early next 
year. Present defense plans, with a com- 
bined standing Army and Air Force of 
1,070,000, were drafted on the basis of 
international conditions existing two years 
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The Radar Deal 


John P. Monroe, the notorious 
manufacturers’ agent whose “Red 
House on R Street” was the subject 
of a 1943 House Military Affairs 
Committee investigation into the ac- 
tivities of war brokers, will be in the 
news again. Officials investigating 
recent shipments of radar and other 
War Assets Administration surplus 
equipment, allegedly sent by the 
American Committee for Yugoslav 
Relief under consignment to the 
Yugoslav Red Cross, have discovered 
that the radar actually had been sold 
to the Yugoslav Government by 
Monroe, who is now trading as the 
Advice Corp. The corporation, which 
is owned by Monroe and Col. Harry 
Cooper, a former supervising agent 
of the secret service, occupies a lav- 
ishly furnished four-story red-brick 
house at 1757 N Street, N.W., 
Washington. No sign informs the 
visitor that the house is used for any 
but residential purposes. Officials 
delving into the affairs of Advice 
Corp. are anxious to discover what 
other U.S. equipment has been sold 
to Yugoslavia or to other Russian 
satellite governments. 
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ago and on the assumption there would 
be a large well-trained reserve created 
through UMT or some equivalent pro- 
gram. Defense experts say increasing ten- 
sion in world affairs makes an expansion of 
military manpower an “absolute neces- 
sity.” Also the growing weakness of the 
Air Force as now constituted is changing 
the attitude of many congressmen who 
previously weren’t inclined to spend much 
on aircraft research, development, and 
production. 


Hoover's Fishing Camp 

Interior Department officials don’t know 
what to do with ex-President Hoover’s 
fishing camp at Rapidan, Va., which he 
gave to the National Park Service. With- , 
out funds for maintenance of the sixteen 
cabin Shenandoah retreat, they dread to 
dismantle it for fear of Republican recrimi- 
nation. One possible solution is to make 
it a national Boy Scout camp, but the 
upkeep expense may prove a hindrance. 


Trivia 

Presidential Adviser Clark Clifford, who 
drafts most of Truman’s speeches, makes 
it a rule to avoid all speechmaking him- 
self. In his two years as White House 
counsel he’s refused every bid to speak 
publicly, although invitations still pour 
in... Truman now is regularly trimming 
his aides at horseshoe pitching on the 
White House court, to which he likes to 
retire after wearing conferences . . . All 
officers reporting for duty in Washington 
are handed instructions, signed by Chief of 
Staff Eisenhower, that “Army personnel 
will not call at the White House for the 
purpose of leaving cards.” Some, observing 
the letter of rules of military etiquette, 
figure they must visit the home of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


VW 


Trends Abroad 

Russia is showing increasing interest in 
the Southeast. Asia area. A 60-man Soviet 
Embassy is on its way to Siam, while Tass, 
official Soviet news agency, has decided to 
open offices in the Netherlands Indies . . . 
Oscar Lange, Poland’s United Nations rep- 
resentative, has been ordered back to 
Warsaw. Some Polish officials privately 
doubt that Lange, a former U.S. citizen, 
will obey. However, reports that Jan 
Masaryk, Czech Foreign Minister, won’t 
return home are untrue. He'll sail Nov. 
20... The Argentine Government is sub- 
sidizing a news agency, whicl» formerly 
had an exchange agreement with the Nazi 
Transocean agency, to distribute Peronista 
propaganda abroad. The Peron regime also 
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is tightening its hold on Argentina’s radio 
and press through indirect purchases of 
newspapers and radio, stations. 


China Aid Problem 

Mounting Congressional pressure forced 
Secretary Marshall to show his hand on 
China in explaining the program of eco- 
nomic aid to Europe. Marshall had hoped 
to delay any China-aid discussions until 
the European-aid plan was safely guided 
through Congress because (1) China is 
such a controversial subject, both inside 
and outside the State Department, and 
(2) he’s afraid that if he adds more money 
to the Marshall-plan requests Congress 
will pare down the total. However, an in- 
creasing number of congressmen are echo- 
ing Senator Vandenberg’s recent declara- 
tion that “we must know the total bill, 
including China.” More is being heard also 
from legislators, including House Speaker 
Martin, who maintain that containment 
of Communism is a worldwide problem 
and thus China eventually must be includ- 
ed in the Truman Doctrine. 


Michael's Shaky Throne 

Rumanian King Michael’s acceptance 
of the invitation to the British royal wed- 
ding may cost him his throne. Diplomatic 
dispatches from Bucharest indicate the 
Rumanian Government already has de- 
cided to abolish the monarchy during the 
king’s absence in London. Michael realizes 
that if he leaves the country at this time 
he may not be able to return and hasn't 
yet definitely decided to attend the wed- 
ding. Incidentally, U.S. diplomatic of- 
ficials abroad have been approached in- 
formally to determine whether Michael 
could find a haven in America if he is 
forced to leave Rumania. 


Tangled Chinese Politics 

Suppression of the Wedemeyer report, 
already under fire in Washington, is hav- 
ing embarrassing repercussions for U.S. 
diplomats in China. Convinced by now 
that the report will not be made public, 
the various Chinese political factions are 
boldly claiming that the report supports 
their individual positions. Their newspa- 
pers are publishing “authoritative” propa- 
ganda stories about the contents, on the 
theory that the American Embassy will 
not officially deny them. 


Austrian Compromise? 

Feeling is growing in Vienna that it may 
be necessary to compromise on the long- 
deadlocked issue with Russia on what are 
“German assets” in Austria. The Soviets 
claim that any property to which the 
Reich asserted title is a German asset, and 
they have seized many such properties to 


* satisfy reparations claims. So far the Aus- 


trians and* the Western Allies have re- 
fused to recognize Soviet claims to. prop- 
erty wrongfully acquired by the Germans. 
Some Austrians in high official places now 
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are beginning to weaken on the issue, how- 
ever. They are suggesting that it might be 
wise to buy off at least certain of the Rus- 
sian claims if this would help speed the 
departure of the Red Army from the 
country. 


British Laborite Bid 

After an investigation into the heavy 
municipal-election defeats of the Labor 
party, the British Government is planning 
a long-term policy of wooing the middle 
classes, which were largely responsible for 
its margin of victory in 1945 and for its 
recent losses. This policy represents a 
further defeat for the party’s left wing 
headed by Chairman Shinwell and may 
lead to his resignation. One snag in the 
policy is that the middle class probably 
won't like the Cripps austerity program 
much better than the working class does. 


Vv 


Politics and Prices 

The GOP majority in Congress may 
enact Truman’s anti-inflation program 
lock, stock, and barrel—but for political 
as well as economic reasons. Majority 
leaders suspect that the President, in call- 
ing the special session, included the infla- 
tion, issue in a_preelection attempt to 
blame the Republicans for high prices. 
They expect the White House to ask for 
restoration of consumer-credit controls 
and new authority for government prior- 
ities and allocations of scarce commodi- 
ties. Although they doubt that either 
will immediately bring down prices, they 
fear that failure to enact the White House 
program will react against the Republi- 
cans at the polls. But by enacting the 
entire anti-inflation program, the GOP 
majority can contend it “cooperated” with 
the Administration, later blaming the 
Democrats for whatever happens next 
year to boost the cost of living. 


Egg Price Puzzle 

Despite soaring prices, the government 
was forced to buy 275,000,000 dozen eggs 
this year under the “price support” pro- 
gram and is still holding around $40,000,- 
000 worth (some 89,000,000 dozen) as egg 
powder. The Steagall amendment requires 
the government to support the price of 
eggs and poultry at 90% of parity through 
1948. Officials now forecast that there will 
continue to be a surplus of eggs next year 
—but they won’t be any cheaper. In fact, 
prices are likely to be well above 1947. 


Business Footnotes 


Government forecasters say farmers can. 


look for another prosperous year in 1948, 
although farm prices may abate somewhat 
in midyear. Even so, agriculture experts 
think the general level will hold near that 
of 1947 . . . Citizens Food Committee 
Chairman Luckman is expected to return to 
his job with Lever Bros. soon after issuing 
one more report on the grain-saving pro- 





gram .. . Higher prices for shortenings, 
soap, and soap powders are due next year. 
Supplies of fats and oils used in these prod- 
ucts should be about the same as in 1947, 
but increased exports will affect prices . . . 
Despite a record crop, rice soon will be 
scarce. Large quantities are being exported. 
and generally high food prices have caused 
an unprecedented domestic demand. Brew- 
ers’ requirements for brokén rice are far 
in excess of supplies. 
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Movie Notes 

Harry Lauder may be coaxed out of re- 
tirement to play the patriarchal Scot in 
a film version of Roman McDougald’s mys- 
tery novel “Purgatory Street” . . . After 
searching Hollywood for an actor to im- 
personate Alfred Howard Fuller, presi- 
dent of the Fuller Brush Co., in Red 
Skelton’s forthcoming “The Fuller Brush 
Man,” Columbia finally signed Fuller him- 
self . . . The next documentary in the 
RKO-Pathé “This Is America” series will 
show how the Washington correspondents 
operate. Columnist Drew Pearson helped 
prepare the film ... Radio leaders are be- 
ing sought as consultants for the film based 
on Mutual’s audience-participation pro- 
gram, Queen for a Day. The idea is to 
avoid the unpleasant trade repercussion 
that followed “The Hucksters.” 


Radio Lines 

John Garfield is the latest movie star 
to seek a radio program of his own. He's 
auditioning a series based on the expe- 
riences of a swashbuckling adventurer in 
postwar Paris . . . Many veteran comics 
plan to exchange courtesy guest calls freely 
if their programs begin to slip. One rea- 
son is that high-fee movie guest stars 
seem to have lost their stimulating effect 
on ratings and too often slow up the show 
. . . Bing Crosby is transcribing two com- 
plete shows a week for Philco to build up 
a backlog against Petrillo’s recording ban. 


Miscellany 

Clare Boothe Luce, playwright and 
former congresswoman from Connecticut, 
will cover both Republican and Democratic 
conventions next year for United Feature 
Syndicate . . . The Library of Congress 
will give books from its duplicate collec- 
tions to Maine libraries whose stocks were 
damaged or destroyed by the recent forest 
fires .. . To avoid crowds of curious motor- 
ists, the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy is observing warlike secrecy about its 
plans to truck its new 200-inch telescope 
reflector, the world’s largest, over the 130 
miles from the Pasadena laboratory to the 
Mount Palomar observatory. Thirteen 
years of work went into the $500,000 mir- 
ror... A lifesize statue of General Patton, 
complete with two pistols, will be erected 
next spring at West Point. The project 
was financed by donations from former 
members of the Third Army. 
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When should wages be increased? 


HENEVER workers make themselves worth 
more by increased productivity. There is no 


other source from which an increase can be paid. 


Picture what you make in a day as all stacked 
up in a heap. Some of that heap has to be sold to 
pay for the materials you used, to make it. Some has 
to be sold to pay taxes. A tiny part has to be sold to 
pay for the factory you use and to keep that factory 
going. The rest is for wages—yours and for the other 
people who make it possible for you to produce. 


Therefore, there is only one way possible to 





increase these wages: — produce a bigger heap. 


Does that mean longer hours, harder work? No— 
it means more and more modern machinery, better 
and better used. Machinery has made it possible for 
the American workman to earn increasing wages in 
shorter hours. But you have to use the machinery 
efficiently to produce that bigger heap if you want 
a larger amount as wages for yourself. 


It’s a matter of simple arithmetic, and in the long 
run not all the organizations, contracts, negotiations 
in the world can beat the laws of mathematics. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Continued boom prosperity through 1948 is now antici- 


pated both by Administration and Congressional leaders. They 
are making their plans accordingly. 


Heavy exports under the Marshall plan are now assured. 
Unfulfilled demand at home for automobiles and other con- 
sumer durables, added to export demand, is expected to keep 
generating a high-voltage election-year economy. 


. 
> End of inflation is not in sight, however, and prices are 
expected to continue on the upcurve next year. Government 
economists think the spiral will check or break prosperity even- 
tually, but they don’t prefess to know when. 


Another round of wage increases is in prospect next spring 
unless Congress and the Administration take steps to stop it. 
Both CIO and AFL unions are preparing to‘\demand boosts off- 
setting the increased cost of living. 

This will aggravate the price situation further, assuming 
that something like wartime wage controls are not restored, and 
they are not likely to be in an election year. 


> The high cost of living is still the most baffling of all the 
problems confronting the Administration and Congress. Its ex- 
plosive political possibilities are recognized by the leaders of 
both parties. 

Truman’s price-control plans have met strong: resistance 
even in the White House inner circle and may be abandoned. 
His original intention was to ask for power to fix price ceilings 
on key products above the consumer level. 

Truman’s advisers are split three ways on the price issue— 
one group advocating restoration of OPA-type controls, one 
urging price-fixing at the production level, and a third opposing 
any attempt to fix prices at any level now. The first has been 
overruled and the debate is between the second and third. 


In Truman’s program are power to allocate key materials 
and restoration of consumer-credit controls. These will be ac- 
ceptable to Republican leaders in Congress. 


> Whether good times will help Truman more than the 
Republicans is a debated question. Democratic strategists insist 
that he can win as a don’t-rock-the-boat candidate if prosperity 
is running strong. 


Republicans question this. They contend that a Republican 
Congress, sharing responsibility with the White House, will also 
share credit for the policies under which the nation flourishes. 
Both grant that Truman’s strength at convention time will 
affect the GOP choice for President. If he is weak, Taft’s 
chances will improve. If he is strong, Dewey will benefit. If he 
is very strong, it may be Eisenhower. 


> A strong counteroffensive against Republican tax reduc- 
tion is being planned by Democratic members of Congress in 
collaboration ‘with the White House. 


A proposal to restore wartime excess-profits taxes will be 
pressed by Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming when the Taft 
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economic committee resumes work, He has interested Presi 
dent Truman in his project. 


("Mahoney will argue that corporation profits running at 
the rate of $19,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 a year in the first 


three quarters of 1947—almost twice last year’s rate—justify 
excess-profits taxation as an anti-inflationary measure. 


> Republicans will reject the O’Mahoney plan, but it may 
slow down their drive, now scheduled to start in early January, 
to repass the twice-vetoed Knutson tax-reduction bill. 


A fight over taxes will be postponed but not averted by the 
decision of House leaders to make no effort to cut rates at the 
special session. 


Quick repassage of the Knutson bill at the regular session 
is now planned. Leaders will be satisfied with the $4,100,000,000 
estimated total of relief promised by the old measure. 


Whether a husband-and-wife split-income provision will be 
written into the Knutson bill or withheld for inclusion later in a 
general tax-revision bill is still undecided. House leaders want to 
hold it back but Senate managers may insist upon attaching it 
to the Knutson bill to lure votes against a veto. 


There is some doubt whether a second tax-cutting bill will get 
through Congress next year, moreover. If the Marshall plan 
proves more costly than the Republicans anticipate, they may 
have to abandon general revision, 


> Tougher taxation of cooperatives is favored by a ma- 
jority of House Ways and Means Committee members in spite 
of the hue and cry against it from the Middle West, where the 
cooperative movement is strongest. 


Republicans insist that co-op members are less excited 
about the issue than their spokesmen. Levies on co-op profits 
set aside for reserves and plant expansion are contemplated. 


Western resentment against reduced appropriations for rec- 
lamation projects also is dying down, in the opinion of Re- 
publican strategists. Therefore they don’t plan to restore cuts 
at the upcoming session. 


> Meatless Tuesday will continue indefinitely. There is no 
sentiment within the Luckman committee for its abandonment, 
as there was from the start against poultryless Thursday. 


Poultry industry promises to save 56,000,000 bushels of 
grain by reduction of flocks will be policed by a special Luckman 
subcommittee working with Agriculture Department officials. 


Meat supplies will be tightest next spring. The Agriculture 
Department will urge heavy storage of chickens and other poul- 
try this winter to help offset the anticipated meat shortage. 


> Russian withdrawal from the World Federation of Trade 
Unions at the organization’s executive bureau meeting in Paris 
this month is considered possible by U.S. delegates. 

A fight over the Marshall plan, with the U.S. delegates, 
representing the CIO, in favor and the Russians and satellites 
against, is anticipated. In a showdown, Russia would lose. 

An attempt to keep the WFTU alive without Russian par- 


ticipation is planned by British and U.S. representatives if the 
Russians take a walk. 
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if gasoline were sold in envelopes... 













a list of ingredients could be printed on each envelope. However, 
since gasoline is sold from pumps, there is no way to label every 
gallon. So oil companies put “Ethyl” emblems on their pumps to 
show you that their best gasoline has been improved with‘Ethyl” 
antiknock compound. This famous ingredient, made by the Ethyl 
Corporation, is added to gasoline to step up power and perform- 
ance. Car owners who want top performance from their engines 






always look for the familiar yellow-and-black ‘‘Ethyl’’ emblem 
on the pump when they buy gasoline. Ethyl Corporation, N. Y. 


look for the “ETH Y L”’ trade-mark 





* . e989 * 
Helping America’s Procressive Petroleum Industry Make Better Gasoline 








Two ways to get top value 
when ea buy Fluorescent Lamps 
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One way would be to make a thorough study 


of the behavior of atoms and electrons. You’d 


have to understand charts like this, because a 
fluorescent lamp is an electronic device. And 
that would be just the beginning. You’d have 
to draw on the knowledge of scientists like the 

j. more than 300 General Electric physicists, chem- 
ists, metallurgists and engineers who have been 
working on lamp development for many years. 
But fortunately there’s a much simpler way to 
know when you're getting the best in fluorescent 
lamps. Just . . « 





Insist on the @ monogram when 
you buy fluorescent lamps for home or busi- 
ness. It identifies the lamps developed by the 
General Electric research organization that 
produced the first practical fluorescent lamp. 
*This same research is constantly at work to 
make G-E lamps ever better and to make 
them Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL QELECTRIC 
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Congress Looks at Harriman Blueprint 


The Marshall plan last week ceased to 
be an idealistic concept. It became, for 
the first time, a real fact. It could be seen, 
touched, read. It consisted of two buff- 
covered volumes, 378 mimeographed 
pages, 125,000 words. 

This blueprint for what is now officially 
called the European Recovery Program 
was the product of 139 days of study by 
the Committee on Foreign Aid chair- 
manned by Secretary of Commerce 
W. Averell Harriman. The nineteen busi- 
ness, labor’, agricultural, and educational 
leaders who comprised the committee had 
studied four documents: (1) Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall’s historic Har- 
vard proposal last June 5 that the United 
States would help Europe if it would help 
itself; (2) the Paris report from the sixteen 
nations of Western Europe on Sept. 22, 
outlining their plans and needs; (3) the 
Krug committee’s report on Oct. 18, con- 
cluding that American resources could 
support a sizable foreign-aid program; and 
(4) the Council of Economic Advisers’ 
report on Nov. 1, declaring that 
such a program need not unduly 
strain the national economy. 

Last Saturday, Nov. 8, the 
Harriman committee announced 
its official plan for action, as 
drafted by ex-Sen. Robert M. 
La Follette Jr. of Wisconsin. 

The gist: Congress should 
enact a European Recovery 
program costing the Treasury 
between $12,000,000,000 and 
$17,000,000,000 over the next 
four years. The lower dollar 
figure is below the Paris esti- 
mate, the higher figure above it, 
but owing to rising prices since 
the Paris report was made, the 
amount of goods which the 
United States would be expected 
to deliver is cut roughly 10 to 
30 per cent simply because the 
Harriman committee does not 
believe we can spare more of our 
production. It eliminates part 
of the Paris requests as unreal- 
istic, noting that the remainder 
would be financed by the World 
Bank, other American nations, 
and perhaps private investment. 

For the first, most expensive 
year—1948—the ERP would 


cost $5,750,000,000. This figure would rep- 
resent a “moderate increase” over the post- 
war scale of foreign aid. Of it, $3,000,000,- 
000 to $3,500,000,000 would consist of out- 
right grants for food, fertilizer, and coal. 
Step by Step: Weighing every word, 
the Harriman committee spelled out its 
over-all conclusions and its proposals: 
PA “cold war” between totalitarianism 
and liberty is already being fought in 
Western Europe. “The ideological war of 
the Communists is as ruthless and as 
determined . . . as a hot war.” The benefits 
of American aid include “preservation of 
a certain kind of society and .. . the 
prevention of World War III.” 
P Aid to 275,000,000 Western Europeans 
“must be viewed not as a means of sup- 
porting Europe, but as a spark which can 
fire the engine . . . The United States is no 
limitless cornucopia . . . There is no slack 


in the American economy, and every ship- 
ment abroad of scarce goods—especially 
food which Europe must have—adds to the 
inflationary pressure at home.” 





International 


For a war-torn continent, 17,000,000,000 U.S. dollars 


> Marshall plan assistance to any country 
should cease if it fails to do its best to 
help itself. However, imposition of condi- 
tions that any country abjure socialization 
or nationalization programs “would con- 
stitute an unwarranted interference with 
the internal affairs of friendly nations.” 
The test should be only whether any na- 
tion’s actions are “consistent with basic 
democratic principles.” 

> Currency stabilization is “an essential 
immediate step without which further aid 
from this country would be wasteful and 
ineffective.” 

> The Paris nations’ “shopping list” was 
not excessive with regard to basic necessi- 
ties such as food, but was not wholly real- 
istic with regard to capital expansion. 
Worldwide shortages will prevent fulfill- 
ment of the Paris: requests for grain, steel, 
oil, and machinery. The Paris program 
should be revised to give a greater share 
to Germany, since “the revival of Ruhr 
coal output, along with the increase in 
British coal output, is the crux of the 
problem of getting Western Europe back 
on its feet.” 

> To be realistic, the United States should 
not expect Europe to repay dollars for 
fuel, food, and fertilizer sent to stave off 
cold and hunger. Instead, foreign nations 
should use the money they ob- 
tain from sale of relief goods to 
finance rehabilitation projects, 
not for general government pur- 
poses. 

>» “Any aid extended to Europe 
must be on a.year-to-year basis. 
It must be subject to constant, 
vigilant review of the . Con- 
gress.” 

> The ERP “should be financed 
out of taxes, not out of borrow- 
ing. The maintenance of a sur- 
plus in the United States Treas- 
ury is a necessity in this 
inflationary period.” A reason- 
able program can be financed 
“within a balanced budget, 
leaving something over for debt 
retirement and tax  adjust- 
ments.” 

> To make available for export 
goods which are in short supply, 
“voluntary measures should be 
relied upon wherever possible.” 
However, partial restoration of 
limited war powers may be re- 
quired: priorities for goods 
needed for Europe, government 
powers to set aside food, for ex- 
port, authority to ban nones- 
sential domestic use of critical 
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materials, continued export controls be- 
yond Feb. 29, and possibly allocation 
powers to provide steel for boxcars. 

> A new government agency, probably in 
corporation form, should be set up to ad- 
minister the ERP. It should have a single 
administrator appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, and a policy- 
making board of directors representing the 
government agencies involved. It should 
have one chief representative in Europe 
and individual representatives in each 
country. For liaison and watchdog pur- 
poses, Congress might well set up a special 
joint committee on the order of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee. 

Unanimous Appreval: Even as the 
Harriman committee’s blueprint was being 
sent to President Truman to become the 
basis for his recommendations to Con- 
gress, the ERP was already sure of ap- 
proval by the legislature. Not only did 
Chairman Arthur H. Vandenberg of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee ac- 
claim the blueprint as “a superb job,” but 
other Republican spokesmen, including 
Sen. Robert A. Taft and Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, had also approved the Marshall 
plan in principle. 

The planning stage was over. The law- 
making stage was at hand. As congressmen 
returned to Washington this week for the 
special session starting Nov. 17, the lead- 
ing role was held by Rep. Christian A. 
Herter’s House Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid. Just back from a two-month 
survey of Europe. the Herter committee 
agreed unanimously on both stopgap and 
long-term European aid (in contrast, its 
nineteen members had split 9-7 for recip- 
rocal trade in 1945, 9-6 for the British loan 
in 1946, and 15-8 for Greek-Turkish aid 
in 1947). 

Clearly, Congress was for the Marshall 
program in principle, but the matters of 
cost and administration would still have 
to be worked out. On administration, the 
Herter committee’s plan differed some- 
what from the Harriman committee’s pro- 
posal; on cost, when Secretary of State 
Marshall went before a joint session of the 
Senate and House committees on foreign 
relations this week, he offered even differ- 
ent cost estimates—from $16,000.000,000 
to $20,000,000,000 for the four-year pe- 
riod. Further, Marshall noted that a 
plan for China is still to come. 


POLITICS: 
Dew ey Talks 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
last week issued his first major pronounce- 
ment since 1944 on American foreign pol- 
icy. He said the United States had “no 
choice” but to furnish aid to needy Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries to combat So- 
viet expansion, but, he added, we must 
act “effectively” and not “stupidly” as 
in the past by regarding “the money ad- 
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vanced as a straight loan . . . for busi- 
ness purposes.” Furthermore, the 1944 
GOP candidate told a banquet of. 1,000 
business executives in New York City, the 
loan should be administered by a “busi- 
nesslike” bipartisan board and “not left 
in the hands of social planners who do not 
know a loom from a corn husker.” 
Unmistakably, Dewey had collided head- 
on with an important issue of the 1948 
campaign, but the crash was little more 
than an echo. Three other Republican 
Presidential hopefuls—Arthur H. Van- 


denberg, Robert A. Taft, and Harold 
Stassen—had spoken out before him. 





International 


Margaret: Prima donna or mother? 


PRESIDENT: 


Father’s Wish 


Ever since Margaret Truman was 6, 
her parents had encouraged her aspira- 
tions to a musical career. Last week, as 
Margaret was barnstorming through Fort 
Worth and Amarillo, Texas, on her first 
nationwide concert tour, President Tru- 
man, lonely in the White House without 
his only child, and forever mindful of the 
difficulties of pleasing a fickle public, 
seemed to have changed his mind. His 
conclusion: “I'd rather have grandchildren 
in the family than a prima donna.” 


Missouri Past Master 


By a companion’s count, not one in 
twenty strollers recognized the _ black- 
hatted figure walking briskly up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in Washington last Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 6. As his Secret Service 





guard trailed him discreetly, President 
Truman walked the three blocks from the 
White House to the Masonic Temple and. 
once inside, donned the traditional wh::te 
apron. Reason: Capt. Thomas J. Burns, 
assistant Whit. House physician, was 
taking the lodge’s third degree. Though 
some of the officiating Masons fluivbed 
their lines during the initiation cere- 
monies, all noticed that former Grand 
Master Truman of the Missouri Grand 
Lodge recited his, after a twelve-yvear 
lapse, without missing a syllable. Later, 
the President chuckled: “I thought Burns’s 
eyes would pop out. Wish I could get out 
this way more often.” 
Last week, the President also: 

>Sent Moscow, on Nov. 7; the date of 
the Soviet Union’s 30th anniversary, a 
formal message of congratulations which, 
newsmen noted, was directed to the Rus- 
sian people and contained none of the 
usual personal references to Soviet leaders. 
> Said offhand that he did not blame Tom 
Campbell, a Montana wheat “king,” for 
holding 610,000 bushels of wheat off the 
market for higher prices. 

> Demonstrated that he still held personal 
friendships above political strife. When 
an aide, commenting on Sen. Robert A. 
Taft’s pre-election remark that as Ken- 
tucky went, so largely would go the na- 
tion, said the election returns should 
teach that “Ohio fathead to keep his 
mouth shut,” the President replied: “Now 
wait, Senator Taft has won an important 
position by ability and diligence. He’s an 
honest man according to his lights and 
stands courageously by his convictions.” 


ELECTIONS: 


Assorted Omens 


The crystal gazers had their annual field 
day last week. To the Democrats, the off- 
year elections on Nov. 4 showed an un- 
mistakably Democratic trend. To the 
Republicans, the pattern was indubitably 
pro-GOP. Officially at least, the 1948 out- 
look was hopeful—for both parties. 

Democratic National Chairman J. How- 
ard McGrath gloated that the results were 
“oratifying, but not unexpected.” GOP 
Chairman Carroll Reece cheered that the 
elections provided “conclusive proof” that 
the American people approve the Republi- 
can Congress’s record. 

What the postmortems did show was 
that the Democrats had an easier time than 
the Republicans in finding favorable 
omens. If the bare facts from Kentucky. 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New York, as 
well as other states, were taken at face 
value, the 1946 trend toward the GOP had 
been stopped and the Democrats had made 
a comeback. 
> In normally Democratic Kentucky, Rep. 
Earle C. Clements recaptured the gov- 
ernorship for the Democrats, defeating 
State Attorney General Eldon S. Dummit 
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by a near-record majority of 385,542 to 
287,130. The 51-year-old stockbreeder, who 
was endorsed by both CIO and AFL be- 
cause of his votes against the Taft-Hartley 
Act, thus maintained the Kentucky tradi- 
tion that no GOP administration ever suc- 
ceeds another. In addition, an all-Demo- 
cratic Board of Aldermen was elected in 
Louisville to replace an all-Republican one. 
> In Mississippi, the late Theodore G. Bil- 
bo’s Senate seat was won by Circuit Judge 
John C. Stennis, who had heeded his fa- 
ther’s advice on the racial issue: “Say 
nothing about it, son.” The dignified, 
scholarly 46-year-old, campaigning for “a 
new day in Mississippi politics” and con- 
fessing he had “no jokes to tell and no 
yarns to spin,” edged out Rep. William M. 
Colmer, another moderate on the Negro 
question. Trailing badly in fifth place was 
Rep. John E. Rankin, who had out-Bilboed 
Bilbo. 

> In the nation’s three Congressional elec- 
tions, no upsets occurred. Republican va- 
cancies were filled with Republicans in the 
Fourth Ohio and Tenth Indiana Districts, 
and a Democratic vacancy with a Demo- 
crat in New York’s Fourteenth (Flatbush- 
Coney Island) . However, the GOP margins 
of victory in Ohio and Indiana were less 
than in 1946, and the Republican candi- 
date in New York ran third behind the 
leftist American Laborite. 

> In Connecticut, Waterbury (brass man- 
ufacturing) elected a Republican mayor, 
Undertaker Raymond E. Snyder, for the 
first time in 26 years, in protest against 
Democratic hikes in real-estate taxes. At 
69, Socialist Jasper McLevy won his eighth 
two-year term as mayor of Bridgeport. 
>In New York, Schenectady (General 
Electric) elected a Democratic mayor for 
the first time since 1931, and Niagara Falls 
and Poughkeepsie switched to Democratic 
mayors. The GOP also lost control of the 
Buffalo City Council. 

> In New Jersey, Paterson (textiles) went 
Democratic for the first time in 25 years, 
electing Michael U. DeVita, 35-year-old 
ex-Army captain, as mayor. 

>In Pennsylvania, 67-year-old ‘Bernard 
Samuel was reelected mayor of Philadel- 
phia by a majority of 92,661, maintaining 
63 years of unbroken Republican rule in 
the nation’s third city. However, the Dem- 
ocrats captured industrial Allentown and 
Erie from the Republicans and Reading 
from the Socialists, in return giving up 
Wilkes-Barre (anthracite) to the GOP. 


> In Ohio, Mayor Thomas A. (“The best 


politics is good government”) Burke, a 
calm, unassuming 49-year-old, was re- 
elected Democratic mayor of Cleveland by 
the biggest majority in history, polling 66.2 
per cent of the vote against Eliot Ness, 
Cleveland’s former safety director. The 
Republicans, however, retained one CIO 
stronghold, Akron (rubber), and captured 
a second, Youngstown (steel), from the 
Democrats. 

>In Indiana, which is so Republican 
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normally that it voted against President 


. Roosevelt in the 1940 and 1944 elections, 


the Democrats won 53 out of 102 mayor- 
alty contests, piling up a net gain of 25 
mayors. They captured such cities as 
Evansville, Muncie, Fort Wayne, Terre 
Haute, and Indianapolis from the GOP. 
As scant consolation, the GOP won Ham- 
mond from the Democrats. 

P In Detroit’s supposedly nonpartisan 
mayoralty campaign, City Councilman 
Eugene I. Van Antwerp, AFL-endorsed 
Democratic engineer and former national 
commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, thwarted the bid of Edward J. Jef- 
fries for a fifth two-year term. The Repub- 
lican Jeffries, who had won his third and 
fourth terms against bitter CIO opposition, 
this time had its staunch support—and lost 
by 20,000 votes. 

> In San Francisco, Superior Judge Elmer 
E. Robinson, 53-year-old right-wing Re- 
publican, was elected mayor over Rep. 
Franck R. Havenner, CIO-endorsed New 
Dealer, by 117,000 to 101,000. 

> New Jersey adopted a new constitution 
to replace its 103-year-old relic, Kentucky 
refused to rewrite its 56-year-old horse- 
and-buggy constitution, and San Francisco 
voted to retain its rickety but picturesque 
cable cars. 


Significance ~ 


Off-year local elections are seldom a re- 
liable index to national political trends 
unless there is an overwhelming sweep 
scored by one major party or the other 
in most locales. The elections last week 
provided no such sweep. 

Nevertheless, considering the 1946 GOP 
landslide, the Democrats showed more 
strength than had generally been expected. 
In the four contests which reflected na- 
tional issues—the Congressional races in 
Ohio, Indiana, and New York, and the 
gubernatorial election in Kentucky—the 
Republicans showed substantial vote 
losses ranging from 4 to 9 per cent. 
The net effect, while encouraging to 


Sentiment triumphs: San Francisco will keep its cable cars 
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the Democrats, is to alert the GOP that 
to capture the Presidency next year, it 
must spare no effort to preserve the trend 
set in motion in 1946. 


PR Tears and Cheers 


Whether the headlines were hysterically 
rejoicing or mournfully sober in New 
York City last week depended on each 
newspaper's political leanings. Samples, 
reading from right to left: Hearst’s Jour- 
nal-American: “PR REPEAL DOOMS REDs.” 
The archconservative Sun: “PR REPEAL 
BLOW TO REDS.” The New Dealing Post: 
“3 To 2 VOTE KILLS PR.” The leftist PM: 
“PR IS KILLED.” The Communist Daily 
Worker: “pr Losing.” 

What produced the cheering and the 
weeping was New York’s decision, after a 
ten-year trial, to abolish the PR or pro- 
portional-representation method of elect- 
ing its City Council. While Cincinnati was 
voting, 81,365 to 73,638, to retain its own 
22-year-old PR system, New York gave 
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it up by 936,464 to 586,743.* The result 
was a sweeping victory for the Democratic 
and Republican organizations, and a sharp 
setback for the old La Guardia coalition 
of civic-reform groups, the anti-Red Lib- 
eral party, the Communist-infiltrated 
American Laborites, and the out-and-out 
Communists. 

The political complexion of the City 
Council elected under PR (in 1945. four- 
teen Democrats, three Republicans, two 
Liberals, two American Laborites, and 
two Communists) had made the repeal 
battle bitter. PR partisans argued that the 
system provided minority parties with 
representation in rough ratio to their vot- 
ing strength, gave high-caliber independ- 
ents rather than boss-picked _ political 
hacks a chance of winning council seats, 
and was far superior to the majority-vote 
system which produced a one-party Demo- 
cratic monopoly of the municipal legisla- 
ture. 

PR opponents protested that the sys- 
tem was complicated, confusing. slow, and 
expensive, led to voting on racial and 
religious lines, eliminated local district 
representation, weakened party responsi- 
bility, and, most important, encouraged 
radical splinter parties. 

Obviously, New York’s repeal of PR 
deprived the Communists of the only two 
important electoral posts they had ever 
won in the United States. To retain their 
council seats, they would have to achieve 
the virtually impossible—a plurality rath- 
er than a minority vote at the polls. 





*For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive, page 104. 





DIPLOMACY: 


The Egg and U.S.S.R. 


Straw in the international winds: Only 
a few short years ago, as many as 2,000 
of Washington’s top celebrities trampled 
over each other annually in their rush to 
attend the Soviet Embassy’s lavish par- 
ties observing the anniversary of the Com- 
munist revolution. Last week, the em- 
bassy’s Nov. 7 party laid a sturgeon’s egg. 
Few ranking military men and not a 
White House official or member of Con- 
gress bothered to attend. The “gate”: less 
than 500 guests. 


LABOR: 


Reuther’s Auto Workers 


Throughout its history, the CIO United 
Auto Workers has never done anything ex- 
cept in superlatives. With 920,000: mem- 
bers, the UAW is easily the largest union 
in the United States. It also is the most 
chaotic, the most tumultuous, and the most 
violent. The UAW’s organizing strikes in 
the mid-’30s were so tempestuous—and 
sanguinary—that even now,-in talking of 
them, auto workers sound like ex-GI’s rem- 
iniscing about the Bulge. They speak of 
The Battle of the Running Bulls (when 
sit-downers at the Fisher plants in Flint, 
Mich., routed attacking police and vigi- 
lantes) or The Battle of the Overpass 
(when Ford service workers made ham- 
burger of the union organizers). In one 
year, 1936 to 1937, the UAW staged no 
less than 525 authorized sit-downs and no 
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Killer at 12: Howard Lang of Chi- 
cago was a tough kid in school, a 
troublemaker, who enjoyed pushing 
other children around and once set 
fire to a girl’s hair just for a laugh. 
Last week, he faced trial for murder. 
He confessed to detectives (at left) 
that he stabbed 7-year-old Lonnie Fel- 
lick and then crushed him to death 
with a 35-pound rock in Thatcher 
Woods Forest Preserve. Tearfully, 
Gerald Michalek, 9 (shown with Lon- 
nie’s weeping mother, above), said 
Howard forced him to help. But How- 
ard’s 17-year-old girl friend, Anna 
Mae Evans (at right), stands by him, 


one knows how many unauthorized ones 
in Detroit auto plants. 

The UAW is also the most democratic 
union in the United States. Many union 
leaders think it represents democracy gone 
mad. Union meetings frequently border on 
anarchy, with members screaming at their 
officials: “Hey, you porkchopper*,” and 
then screaming at each other. Every union 
convention has been memorable for at 
least one fist fight, and usually a_half- 
dozen or more. At the 1944 convention in 
Grand Rapids, for example, there were 
two right in the lobby of the Pantlind 
Hotel. One perennial convention goer, 
Arnold Shenofsky of Toledo, Ohio, always 
takes his accordion with him. Whenever 
a fight breaks out, he rushes over to play 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart” to soothe 
the disputants. : 

Most important of all, the United Auto 
Workers is the most faction-ridden union 
in the United States. Other unions have 
Communist cliques and anti-Communists. 
The UAW in addition has Socialists,’ fol- 
lowers of John H. Lewis, members of the 
militant Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, Ku Klux Klansmen, and 
straight machine politicos, with no ide- 
ology except money and power. 

Union Leaders: At first, the UAW 
was tied up with Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin, the radio priest of Roval Oak, Mich. 
It later went through several violent con- 
vulsions, during which the first union 
president, Homer Martin, was uncere- 
moniously kicked out. Since no one faction 
was strong enough to gain control they 








*Unionese for union payroller. 
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compromised, in sheer desperation, on the 
beefy and hearty R.J. Thomas as presi- 
dent. “Tommy” was neutral. He rarely 
opened his mouth except to say: “I'll see 
you and raise you ten,” or else to ask: 
“Hey, have you heard this one?” Privately 
none of the factions had much respect for 
him, but none thought badly of him either, 
and they all hated each other. 

There were only two constant factors in 
this internecine war—the Communists and 
the Reuther brothers, Walter and Victor. 
(‘d-time Socialists, reared by their father 
Valentine in the old German Social Demo- 
cratic tradition, the Reuther brothers were 
two of the most unlikely nn imaginable 
to become leaders of the UAW, with its 
turbulent membership of sharecroppers, 
hillbillies, and Negroes newly arrived from 
the South, Poles and other foreign-born, 

‘and workers drawn from all over the na- 
tion to Detroit by the lure of “big pay.” 
Strikingly skilled machinists, they were al- 
so intellectuals who could quote Marx or 
the latest Brookings Institution report 
glibly and accurately. Professional union 
organizers, they could talk production 
techniques and problems with corporation 
executives. Intensely idealistic, they were 
experts at the devious tricks of back-room 
union politicking. 

The Battle of the Books: Redhead- 
ed, apple-cheeked, Walter Reuther had 
another characteristic which never failed 
to make UAW members sputter in amaze- 
ment. He didn’t smoke or drink, and he 
didn’t gamble. His only recreation was 
sitting in his $7,500 suburban Detroit cot- 
tage with his wife, Mae, reading, talking, 
or playing handyman. At union conven- 
tions, while other delegates crowded into 
the bars, shot craps, or stayed up all night 
playing cards, Walter Reuther worked. 

Just as the Communists were single- 
minded in their determination to gain con- 
trol of the union, so Walter Reuther 
worked tirelessly to keep it from them. 
The other union leaders—George F. Addes, 
the sleek, dark secretary-treasurer, Rich- 
ard T. Leonard, head of the Ford workers, 
and the jolly, ex-football player Richard T. 
Frankensteen, now ousted—shifted from 
the Communists to Reuther and_ back, 
making whatever deals seemed most favor- 
able at the moment. Even when the Com- 
munists and Reuther made temporary al- 
lances, however, each always did it with 
the idea of destroying the other. 

By 1945, Reuther was easily the most 
powerful man in the United Auto Work- 
ers, but he still wasn’t powerful enough to 
control it. Then he made what even his 
most fervent lieutenants thought was an 
Outrageous, if not disastrous, mistake. He 
caiied Out the workers at General Motors. 

The strike was long and costly. The 
termination of war production had driven 
the UAW’s dues-paying membership from 
1,250,000 down to 500,000. The union 
treasury was drained. To keep the strike 
—and the union—going, the UAW had to 
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borrow $250,000 from the United Steel- 
workers and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers unions. David Dubinsky of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, though himself in the AFL, added 
$86,000 more. If Reuther went under, the 
Communists would rule the auto workers, 
- and Dubinsky, with his implacable hatred 
of Communists, crossed union lines to help. 
The strikes lasted 113 days. When it 
ended, the GM workers had not had the 
look they wanted at GM’s account books 
and they received only part of their wage 


Be 
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Reuther: The Reds are on the run 


demands. The Communists were gleeful. 
They were certain Reuther was through. 

But in defiance of all logic, Reuther’s 
popularity increased. The GM strike forced 
the pattern for wage settlements in other 
heavy industries—an increase of 184% 
cents an hour. Auto workers gave Reuther 
the credit. 

President Reuther: In March 1946, 
when the UAW held its annual convention 
in Atlantic City, Reuther felt strong 
enough to run for the presidency. To 
everyone’s surprise, he won, though by 
the narrowest of margins, 124 votes in the 
approximately 8,800 cast. However, the 
anti-Reuther coalition in which Addes, 
Leonard, and the Communists now were 
firmly linked, gained 14 of the 22 positions 
on the union’s powerful executive board. 
According to Reuther, Lewis, through his 
daughter Kathryn, also swung his forces 
into the coalition. And Thomas, defeated 
as president, had managed to win elec- 
tion as vice president. In his bitterness 
against Reuther, Thomas determinedly 
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joined forces with the Communists, be- 
coming their front man. 

For months, it looked as though Reuther 
had won the presidency only to lose all 
power in the union. The executive board 
not only voted down his every proposal, | 
it frequently met without even bothering 
to notify Reuther. At one such meeting it 
went on record denouncing “Red-baiting.” 
Reuther learned about it from the news- 
papers. Although Reuther’s man, Frank 
Winn, was editor of the union paper, The 
Auto Worker, Addes was given veto power 
over what Winn did. The Communists 
chortled that Reuther was boxed in and 
impotent. They boasted that at the next 
convention they would kick him out. Even 
Reuther’s adherents privately admitted 
that in all probability they were right. 

Reuther remained optimistic—and tire- 
less. Working day and night, Saturdays 
and Sundays, rushing from one UAW 
center to another, he kept organizing 
against the Communists. Wherever he 
could, he fired Communist jobholders and 
put in his own men, including his brother 
Victor as educational director. The Com- 
munists suddenly awoke to find that his 
machine was stronger than ever. It was 
too late. 

Red War: In their frenetic burst of 
energy to counter Reuther, the Commu- 
nists made several deadly mistakes. Real- 
izing that Thomas, their front man, 
though extremely popular, was not widely 
respected, they attempted to build up his 
reputation by placing him in charge of the 
1946-47 Allis-Chalmers strike, which they 
had started and persisted in keeping on 
when it was obvious that it had long since: 
been lost. Instead of winning the strike 
for them, as the Communists had ex- 
pected he would, Thomas only bungled 
it further. 

Driven to desperation, the Communists 
adopted new tactics. They charged that 
Reuther was favored by rabble-rousing 
Gerald L. K. Smith. They started rumors 
that he wanted to lead the union into the 
AFL and that he was friendly with the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Nothing helped. Last week, as 2,000 
union delegates gathered in Atlantic City 
for the UAW’s eleventh convention, even 
the Communists admitted that Reuther 
was now top dog. He completely over- 
shadowed the coalition against him. His 
reelection as president was regarded as 
certain. 

In fact, the only question that remained 
was whether Reuther was strong enough 
to drive out the Communists altogether. 
His supporters claimed that he was. They 
claimed that if Reuther put up candidates 
against Addes, Thomas, and Leonard, he 
could easily defeat them. And they claimed 
also that he was likely to gain seventeen 
of the 22 executive-board seats. 

If Reuther did, it not only would thwart 
the Communist menace in the UAW, hut 
it would so weaken the Communists in the 
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CIO that President Philip Murray could 
go all-out against them. By-product: If 
Reuther achieved all his objectives he 
would have become the first man ever to 
gain outright control of the nation’s biggest 
union and a likely successor to Phil Mur- 
ray’s crown when the CIO chieftain 
decided to step out. 


PEOPLE: 


The Amish ‘Mite’ 


Steadily, in the 300 years that the 
Amish have lived and worshipped as they 
chose in America, the inventions of the 
“auslander,” as they call their fellow 
Americans, have worked their wiles on 
- the Plain People. Though most Amish still 
fasten their quaint and somber clothing 
with hooks and eyes rather than buttons 
to avoid symbols of worldiness, many use 
automobiles, trucks, and electric power. 
One or two: have even become automobile 
dealers. 

The sect largely observes the old pro- 
hibitions against jewelry, photographs, mu- 
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In an “auslinder” court, Andy Yoder sues fellow Amish for “miting” him 


sical instruments, military service, jury 
duty, and life insurance, as based on the 


teachings of the Mennonite Confession of 
Faith laid down in Dort, Holland, in 1682. 
But today many neatly cultivated Amish 
farms are equipped with gasoline engines 
and tractors. Only the most conservative 
of all Amish, the “house Amish,” who 
eschew even church buildings for their 
prayer meetings, still forbid the use of an 
invention as comfortable as the automo- 
bile. Their traditional viewpoint: “If God 
had wanted man to travel by automobile 
instead of a horse, He would have created 
a conveyance with headlights and cylin- 
ders rather than a tail and four legs.” 

It is still possible that an Amish man, 
wearing the broad-brimmed round hat, 
long hair, and beard of his forefathers, 
may be ordered to eat his shoo-fly pie 
alone, while facing a wall, for seeing a 
movie. But it is also possible that a high- 
heeled, brightly garbed stenographer in 
Lancaster, Pa., long the Amish capital, 
may be accepted in a home where the 
older women still wear the orthodox kop, 
halsduch, and schatz, prayer bonnet, tri- 
angular cape, and long apron. 

Mighty Mite: Last week, in an aus- 
lander court in’ Wooster, Ohio, another 
Amish tradition came up against mod- 
ern times and, in the process, lost. A non- 
Amish jury of nine men and three women 
decided that an Amish church could not 
put a “mite,” or social and economic boy- 
cott, on one of its members for leaving 
the congregation. In an unprecedented 
action, the jury awarded $5,000 in dam- 
ages to Andy Yoder, 33-year-old farmer, 
to be paid by the Helmuth District Amish 
church. Five years ago, the church had 
“mited” Yoder when he left it to join 
the more “liberal” Beechy District church 
so that he could buy a car. 

Testifying last week, Yoder said he had 
needed the car to take his crippled daugh- 
ter, Lizzie, 6, into Wooster for weekly 
medical treatment. As punishment, how- 
ever, the Helmuth church ordered Yoder’s 
friends and neighbors not to work for, 


trade with, eat with, buy from, sell to, 


or have any dealings whatsoever with him, 


under threat of a similar “mite.” So far- 
reaching was the “mite’s” effect, Yoder 
charged, that Bishop John Helmuth asked 
his father, Joseph Yoder, to “kick Andy off 
the farm.” He said the bishop’s visit to 
the farm made him so angry that he 
grasped the elder by his 17-inch white 
beard and towed him off the premises. 

‘“Miting makes a fella feel like a whipped 
dog.” Andy said. During the five years, 
he continued, he had been unable to have 
his shoes repaired by a cobbler in the 
tightly knit Amish community in which 
he lived. At threshing dinners in neighbors’ 
homes, he recalled, he had eaten in their 
cellars or not at all. Sarah Yoder, Andy’s 
wife and the mother of his seven children, 
testified that fie had had “nerves” after 
the “miting” began. “He didn’t sleep well, 
breathed hard, went to a doctor, and lost 
weight,” she said. 

The four defendants—Bishop Helmuth, 
Deacon Emanuel Wengerd, and Pastors 
John Nisley and Isaac Miller—sat silently 
through the three-day trial. They had not 
obtained lawyers, nor did they cross- 
examine witnesses. Only one spoke—Pastor 
Nisley, clutching his black-bound Con- 
fession of Faith. 

“This is a matter of Christianity,” he 
told the court. “If Andy ain’t a faithful 
member of the church, he just ain't.” 
Before the jury returned with its verdict, 
the four defendants left the courtroom. 

Not until later did they learn that 
Common Pleas Judge Walter Mougey had 
also granted an injunction forbidding them 
to put any new “mites” on members and 
ordering them to call off any now work- 
ing. They would understand the judge's 
words, however: “All persons are entitled 
to the worship of God without restrictions. 
The law gives every man the right to be- 
lieve as he chooses.” If the defendants in- 
tended to fight the injunction, they gave 
no indication of it. The Amish have their 
own ways of meeting such auslander 


edicts. 
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FOOD: 


Chicken Dinning 


Restaurants in Knoxville, Tenn., seceded 
from meatless Tuesdays and poultryless 
Thursdays last week after learning that 
the state’s two food conservation chair- 
men, C. E. Brehm, acting president of the 
University of Tennessee, and O. E. Van 
Cleave, state agriculture commissioner, 
had dined on steaks at a banquet last 
Tuesday, Nov. 4. 

Other rebel yells dinned into the ears 
of Charles Luckman, chairman of the Citi- 


rens Food Committee, as the second month 
of President Truman’s voluntary food- 


saving campaign got under way. New York 
and Pennsylvania poultrymen, still mad- 
der than a huddle of wet hens at Luck- 
man’s refusal to end poultryless Thurs- 
days, shipped crates of chickens to Luck- 
man’s Washington office and the White 


House. Indiana poultrymen, mindful of 
Luckman’s career as president of Lever 
Bros., proposed sarcastically that he in- 
stitute “soapless Saturdays.” 

Last Friday, Nov. 7, with “Hens for 
Harry” and “Leghorns for Luckman” fast 
becoming a political cackle, Luckman’s 
committee “temporarily” dropped poultry- 
less Thursdays from the food-conservation 


menu. Thursdays would remain eggless, 
however, and Tuesdays meatless. 


REDS: 


Cartoons vs. Communism 


A comic book, no less, stepped on the 
Communist party’s corns last week, and 
the Communists saw black. Hopping mad, 
The Daily Worker sputtered epithets: 
“fascist, Hitlerite, nakedly fascist, an in- 
cendiary attack on the minds of America’s 
young people, fascist warmongering, anti- 
Semitic, anti-democratic, the children’s 
‘Mein Kampf,’ fascist.” John Gates, editor 
of The Worker, called on (1) the Post 
Office Department to bar the book from 
the mails, (2) the Treasury Department to 
withdraw tax-exemption privileges granted 
to its publishers, and (3) the Justice De- 
partment to “prosecute the publishers for 
inciting violence and printing criminally 
libelous material.” He didn’t think it was 
funny. 

“Is This Tomorrow?” wasn’t meant to 
amuse. Published by the Catechetical 
Guild, a Catholic educational society of 
St. Paul, Minn., it used recent happenings 
in Eastern Europe to show how the 
Communists could seize power in the 
United States during some future crisis. 
In 48 pages of four-color cartoons, it told 
what Communism would mean to America: 
one-party rule, the abolition of civil liber- 
ties, the suppression of religion, govern- 
ment control of press and radio, and police 
terror. 


The Communists learned of the book 
November 17, 1947 * 
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when the Rev. Louis A. Gales, president of 
the Catechetical Guild, sent 3,000 advance 
copies in black and white to civic and re- 
ligious leaders, including the leaders of 
minority groups, for their suggestions and 
criticisms. At least one copy got into the 
hands of The Daily Worker, which there- 


upon unleashed its campaign to jail the 
publishers. 

The results of the campaign thus far: 
“Orders are pouring in,” Father Gales de- 
clared last week. 


VETERANS: 


Bonus Parade 


New Hampshire didn’t even wait for 
GI's from the Granite State to scrub the 
sands of Tunisia from their ears before it 
started the parade, On May 20, 1948, it 


voted to give them a bonus when they re- 


turned—$10 for each month they had 
served, with a canny New England maxi- 
mum of $100, The war was still raging in 
the Pacific when Massachusetts raised the 
ante to $200 for all those in uniform for at 
least six months and $300 if they served 
overseas. Soon after V-J Day, other states 
swung in: Connecticut, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. Alaska and Hawaii 
voted soldiers’ bonuses, too. Illinois outbid 
them all by authorizing $10 for each month 
in the States and $15 for each overseas, 
with a spectacular maximum of $900. 

Last week, New York and Ohio joined 
the parade. On Election Day, in a state- 
wide referendum, New Yorkers voted 3 to 
1 to pay the state’s 1,700,000 ex-GI’s $50 
if they served less than 60 days, $150 if 
they served longer but hadn’t gone over- 
seas, and $250 if they had. Ohioans, also 
3 to 1, authorized $10 a month for domes- 
tic service and $15 for service overseas, to 
a maximum of $400. 

Out of Poeket: State soldiers’ bonuses 
were already reaching into the billions. 
New York’s alone would cost $400,000,000; 
Tllinois’s, $385,000,000; Ohio’s, $300,000,- 
000. And it didn’t take an economist to 
figure out where the money was coming 
from. As taxpayers, the 16,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who had served in the second world 
war would have to pay at least part of any 
bonuses they received out of their own 
pockets. 

Just to make it plain that a veteran’s 
“kickback” was involved, several states 
directly linked their bonus laws with new 
tax laws. Massachusetts, for example, 
levied additional taxes on liquor and ciga- 
rettes, to run six years; under them a vet- 
eran and his wife, who bought a bottle of 
liquor every three weeks and who each 
smoked a pack of cigarettes a day, would 
pay $100.63 into the state treasury. 

New York increased the cigarette tax 1 
cent and the state income tax 20 per cent 
for ten years. Thus, a New York vet who 
smoked a pack a day would pay $36.50 
toward his own bonus in the ten-year 
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The Two *H’ Reports 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


s this column has rep_rted previous- 


ly, the decision to give more eco- 


nomic aid to Europe has been made— 
not formally but by consensus. 

The ingot of intention must now be 
fabricated into a program of definite 
design. Congress will rough out this 
design by fixing amounts of money, 
major terms, and methods of 
administration. It will also 
sketch in many of the finer 
details, although some of 
these may—and should—be 
left to the discretion .of the 
agency entrusted with the 
management of the program. 

The two “H” committees 
—Harriman and Herter— 
will have great influence on 
the planning of Congress. 
Both are cross-sections. Finance, indus- 
try, labor, agriculture, and the profes- 
sional economists are represented on 
the Harriman committee. The Herter 
committee is the House of Representa- 
tives in miniature, ranging from alert 
internationalists to unreconstructed 
isolationists. Both committees have 
studied hard—the Harriman committee 
with the aid of a battery of experts, 
the Herter committee on the ground in 
Europe. Both have made unanimous 
reports. 


F the two, the report of the Harri- 
QO man committee is by far the 
broader and more penetrating. It also 
reaches the larger number of concrete 
conclusions. That so varied a group of 
private citizens should arrive at full 
agreement on so many specific points is 
astonishing—or would have been six 
months ago. 

The area of accord found by Repre- 
sentative Herter was much smaller. To 
get unanimous agreement he had to 
put in an escape clause for the Repub- 
lican isolationists. Read literally, his 
report says only that if aid is extended 
to Europe, it should be done in certain 
ways. But the implication is that aid 
will be given. 

The two committees concur in sev- 
eral important conclusions and are not 
far apart in others. To wit: 

1—The World Bank and Export-Im- 
port Bank, plus private capital, should 
finance Europe’s needs in capital goods, 
equipment, and certain raw materials. 

2—We cannot expect full repayment 








in dollars for fuel, food, and fertilizer. 
Portions of our aid should be paid for 
in local currencies and the money should 
be put into capital pools for the internal 
development of recipient courtries, in- 
cluding increased production of  stra- 
tegical materials which the United 
States might stockpile. 

3—The recipient countries 
must adopt fiscal policies to 
arrest inflation and_ restore 
confidence in their curren- 
cies. They must help each 
other by lowering obstacles 
to trade. They must make 
vigorous efforts to increase 
their own farm and indus- 
trial outputs. (The Harriman 
committee t! “nks, however, 
that certain European na- 
tions are planning too much capital in- 
vestment in too short a time.) — 

4—The program should be adminis- 
tered by a government corporation. 
The Herter committee wants a bi- 
partisan board of directors, really inde- 
pendent of other executive agencies. 
The Harriman committee thinks that 
the Secretary of State and other key 
officials should be directors but that a 
chairman, who holds no other office, 


should be the actual administrator. The . 


latter unquestionably is the sounder 
plan. While the administrative agency 
should have a high degree of autonomy, 
it must work in harmony with the over- 
all foreign policy of the United States. 

5—Other American nations should be 
called upon to share the cost. 

The Harriman committee has thor- 
oughly overhauled the Paris figures 
and has cut the requests for the first 
year by more than one billion dollars, 
chiefly on the ground that the goods, 
in the quantities sought, are not avail- 
able. The cut is deeper than the dollar 
figures indicate, because prices have 
risen well above the levels of July 1, 


on which the Paris calculations were 
based. 


HE information available for de- 
lieing a European Recovery Pro- 
gram is just about as complete as 
industrious probing and honest intelli- 
gence can provide. That so many 
different men, with such varied back- 
grounds and attitudes, have arrived, 
after study, at so many common con- 
clusions is certain to impress Congress. 
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period. If his wife smoked a daily pack 
also, he would pay $73. If he made $3,500 
a year, his additional state income tax in 
the ten years would run to approximately 
$16. With an income of $5,000 a year, he 
would pay $59. With $9,000, he would pay 
$225. The $9,000-a-year vet who served 
overseas would pay $48 more in taxes over 
the ten-year period than he would receive 
in bonus. 

Nevertheless, it was clear that most ex- 
GI’s wanted a bonus and that nonveter- 
ans favored letting them have it. Politi- 
cians in states which had not yet voted 
bonuses prepared for the inevitable. And 
in Washington, both congressmen and Ad- 
ministration officials wondered how soon 
the irresistible clamor for a Federal bonus 
would begin. 


TAXES: 


Incentive to Cut 


It was a crestfallen, disheartened Rep. 
Harold Knutson who emerged from a 
téte-a-téte-with Speaker Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. in the Capitol last Friday, Nov. 7. Re- 
luctantly the Minnesota veteran of 31 
years in Congress, who had sponsored the 
two “quickie” tax-cut bills vetoed by 
President Truman this year, advised news- 
men that a third effort would have to 
wait until the regular session of Congress 
met in January. He had been told flatly by 
Martin that priority at the special session 
would go, as the President requested, to 
stopgap foreign aid and inflation control. 
Martin’s reason: “Common courtesy and 
fairness.” 

The tipoff on what GOP tax-revision 
plans for 1948 might involve was pro- 
vided last week by a Special Tax Study 
Committee headed by Roswell Magill, 
Columbia University law professor and 
former Treasury Under Secretary. The 
Magill report to Knitson’s House Ways 
and Means Committee proposed “a reduc- 
tion in individual income-tax rates for all, 
with due regard for the cost of living of 
those in the lower income groups and for 
the needs of the balance of the economy.” 


It also emphasized “the question of in- 


centives and of the degree to which they 
are being smothered and destroyed by a 
tax system which, instead of rewarding 
people in proportion to how much they 
strive and accomplish, punishes them with 
a graduated penalty that increases with 
their success.” 

Among the Magill report’s 46 specific 
proposals: (1) extension to all states of 
the income-splitting privilege which is now 
enjoyed by husbands and wives in the 
thirteen community-property states and 
which enables them to lower their sur- 
taxes; (2) reduction by 19 per cent of so- 
called “‘double taxation,” under which indi- 
viduals pay income taxes on dividends 
from corporations whose profits already 
have been taxed. 


Na- -e- ‘eek, November 17, 1947 
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Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 





“EXPERIENCE IS THE 
BEST TEACHER 


.-. in bowling and in 
choosing a cigarette,” 


WM Od 


More people are smoking CAMELS 
than ever before 


REATEST Match Game Bowler of All 
Time” is the title bowling authorities have 
given Ned Day. He’s had years of experience as 
a bowler. His most enlightening experience as a 
smoker dates to the wartime cigarette shortage. 
“Those were the days,” says Ned, “when I 
smoked whatever brand I could get. Naturally, 
I compared. I found by experience that no other 
cigarette suits my ‘T-Zone’ like a Camel!” Mil- 
lions had that same experience. With smoker 
after smoker who tried and compared, Camels 
are the “choice of experience.” 


According to a Nationwide survey: 


ORE Doctors ~*~ 


SMOKE CAMELS 


than any other cigarette 


When 113,597 doctors were asked by three leading inde- 
pendent research organizations to name the cigarette they 
smoked, more doctors named Camel than any other brand! 


| KNOW 
FROM EXPERIENCE 
THERE'S NO 
OTHER CIGARETTE 
LIKE A CAMEL 
a 








YOUR"T-ZONE” 
WILL TELL YOU... 
T for Taste... 

T for Throat... n 
Thats round 
any canis Seo Camels 
dont suit your"T-Zone"to aT: 


R_ J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

















THE PEACE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Foreign Ministers Amidst the Fog 


Six trains were involved in crashes, kill- 
ing five and injuring 71 persons. Trams 
and buses halted. Planes jammed airports, 
unable to take off. Pedestrians by the 
thousands groped their way along the 
streets. On Nov. 7 the worst fog of the 
year had thrown a thick, clammy blanket 
over London. 

It made a damp and depressed augury 
for the opening of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in London Nov. 25. As this fate- 
ful meeting charged with forging peace 
treaties for Germany and Austria ap- 
proached, hardly a statesman could see fur- 
ther in front of him than his own hand. 
And unless the fog of misunderstanding 
lifted, the Americans at least were deter- 
mined to go ahead with separate peace 
treaties with Germany and Austria and ac- 
cept a divided Europe. 

Former Secretary of State Byrnes still 
spoke with authority when he said: “We 
should now insist that a peace conference 
be called for early in 1948 . . . If it is im- 
possible to reach unanimity, we should do 
everything in our power to induce the 
Soviet Government to go along with two- 
thirds of their allies. If they refuse to do 
so, then the other Allied nations should go 
ahead without them. This would not be 
making a separate peace. It would simply 
be saying that no one nation can veto 
peace on earth .. .” 


Disagreeing Deputies 

“We will pass to the next disagree- 
ment.” 

Patrick Dean, British delegate presiding 
over a session of the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers’ deputies’ conference in London 
last week, quickly corrected himself: “We 
will turn to the next item.” 

But he had been factually, if not diplo- 
matically, correct the first time. Only once 
had the deputies achieved agreement. That 
was in their very first session on Nov. 6 
when they debated whether to hold morn- 
ing or afternoon sessions. On this the So- 
viet delegate, Andrei A. Smirnoff, yielded 
to the other three, who wanted to start at 
10 a.m. “After all,” he ratiunalized, “that 
will be 1 p.m. Moscow time.” 

But at tea time closing that same open- 
ing session, someone shoved against a big 
mirror in Lancaster House. It shattered 
ominously. The deputies sighed—and _pre- 
pared to’ go through the list of inevitable 
disagreements at their next meeting Nov. 
8, when they began trying fruitlessly to 
settle some of the incidental details in- 
volved in writing treaties for Germany and 
Austria. They were supposed to be laying 
the groundwork for the full-dress gather- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
London on Nov. 25. But their total lack 
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-correspondent, 


of success in their first meetings—“no 
progress ... a setback,” said one American 


observer—seemed to indicate that even 


the minor details would have to be settled 
by the CFM itself. 

Outlook—Dark: On the prospects 
that the full council will do any better, 
Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic 
sends this report from 
Washington: 

“The American delegation goes to Lon- 
don prepared for the worst—an end to all 
joint peacemaking activities with the Rus- 
sians. Though the London conference is 
to deal with the German and Austrian 
peace treaties only, American plans for 
an early treaty with Japan announced last 
July have now been suspended pending 
the outcome of the conference. Plans for 
peacemaking without the Soviets have 
been prepared for both Germany and Ja- 
pan. They are to be put into operation as 


and British officials that the Russians will 
use the London meeting as a sounding 
board for propaganda intended to endear 
them to the German people. There is an 
apparently solid basis for believing that 
one of the first proposals the Russians will 
make would demand an opportunity for 
German representatives to state their 
views to the conference. It will be difficult 
for the Western Powers to argue against 
such a proposal, though a judicious choice 
of the German representatives to be called 
may limit the benefits the Russians would 
expect to obtain from it.” 

The Bear-Lamb: Toni Howard of 
NeWsWEEK’s Berlin bureau, reports: “Ac- 
cording to ‘The Bear That Walks Like a 
Lamb Theory,’ the Russians are working 
up to some solid political concessions, 
among them agreement on the economic 
and political unification of Germany—with 
no reparations rider. Vyshinky’s speech 
and Pravda’s vile epithets are only feint- 
ing; the Russians have awakened to the op- 
portunities for sabotage which will accrue 
to them if they join Bizonia and set about 
the job of keeping it out of the Marshall 
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No peace, no food: German youths raid a GI garbage truck for edible scraps 


soon as it becomes clear that no compro- 
mise can come out of the London meeting. 

“The outlook for compromise, however, 
is not entirely dark. American officials pre- 
paring for the conference believe that the 
Russians, who have milked their own zone 
of Germany dry, may now be willing to 
pay a price for access to reparations from 
the western zones. These officials also point 
to recent changes in Russian personnel in 
various inter-allied bodies in Germany. 
The new Russians are said to be going 
out of their way to be friendly to and 
even cooperative with their American col- 
leagues. Moreover, there are indications 
that the Russians might make a spectacu- 
lar gesture and offer to reduce thir $10,- 
000,000,000 reparations demand to some- 
thing ‘reasonable’ like one or two billion. 

“There is no doubt among American 


plan. They have determined that without 
Western Germany the Marshall plan can- 
not be made to work. Ergo: the kiss of 
death. 

“This theory holds that Russia has al- 
ready taken about all the reparations it 
can out of Eastern Germany, that an 
economically successful Western Germany 
will forever work as a magnet on the less 
successful Russian East, that the ideologi- 
cal battle to make Germany go Commu- 
nist has already failed, and that this is 
Russia’s last chance to get a finger in 
the Ruhr.” 

A parallel and often rumored Russian 
move may be to propose withdrawal of 
all Allied troops from Germany. “Ameri- 
can refusal would be more than a serious 
embarrassment,” writes Miss Howard. “It 

(Continued on Rage 38) 
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Jap Pearl Harbor Secrets: How a Mr. Moto, Named Kido... 


Could Emperor Hirohito have inter- 
vened to stop war before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor? Nearly all the other once 
mysterious developments that led to the 
war with Japan have now been cleared 
up. But the emperor's role—and it was 
a vital one—has been extremely hard to 
trace, since the Japanese are reluctant to 
discuss it at all. In recent weeks some 
evidence has been presented at the 
Tokyo war-crimes trials, but it has been 
fragmentary at best and misleading at 
worst. 

Nearly a year ago, Compton Paken- 
ham, chief of Newsweer’s Tokyo bu- 
reau, began to trace this part of Pearl 
Harbor history. The only sources of in- 
formation available were the men who 
actually participated in’ the events. A 
fluent command of Japanese and a.wide 
acquaintance among Japanese Cabinet 
ministers, permanent officials, and diplo- 
mats both past and present enabled Pak- 
enham to piece together, to check and 
cross check the facts. The result is this 
hitherto unknown story of how Hirohito 
might have halted the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack at the last minute—and how at that 
time and previously he was outwitted 
and misadvised by the Japanese mili- 
tarists. 


“Tf Roosevelt’s message had been re- 
ceived by the emperor earlier, the Jap- 
anese Government could not possibly 
have declared war.” 

This startling statement was made by 
no other than Gen. Hideki Tojo at a pri- 
vate party given for Saburo Kurusu just 
after the special envoy to Washington 
had been ‘repatriated to Japan in the 
summer of 1942. A number of guests at 
the party have assured me of the authen- 
ticity of the statement. It illustrates how 
close Hirohito came to blocking Pearl 
Harbor and was the last and most dra- 
matic in a series of events in which the 
emperor was pitted against the army. 

The idea of a special message con- 
taining a personal appeal from the Presi- 
dent asking the emperor not to disrupt 
a century of peace between the two 
countries was originated by American 
friends of Kurusu. They asked Kurusu 
what he thought of it. He passed the sug- 
gestion on to the Japanese Foreign Office, 
which advised against it. Nonetheless, 
Mr. Roosevelt proceeded with the plan. 
Here in chronological form is what then 
happened (Tokyo time). 


DECEMBER 7 
Early Morning—The Gaimusho 
(Foreign Office) learned through a 
United Press dispatch that the President 
was going to send his message. Ambassa- 


dor Grew heard a radio broadcast to the 
same effect at about the same time. 
Washington correspondents had been in- 
formed—or had found out—about the 
message a few hours.before its transmis- 
sion. Officials are now somewhat hazy in 
their recollections of the reasons for this 
leak but some of them think it was 


allowed to occur on the theory that the 
emperor would then hear about it and 
thus not allow the army to keep it from 
him. However, as I discovered in gather- 
ing this story, Hirohito has hardly ever 
been induced to listen to the radio or go 
to the movies, since he professes extreme 
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Ambassador Grew: Delay was fatal 


boredom with both. He therefore did not 
hear or see the news reports. But the 
army did and promptly prepared to 
delay delivery of the message. 

10 a.m.—Two triple-priority _ tele- 
grams were dispatched from Washington. 
The first warned that the message was 
coming and the second contained the 
message. 

12 Noon—Messages received at To- 
kyo Telegraph Office. I have found that 
they were thereupon held up on orders 
from a “higher authority.” But even Jap- 
anese intimately connected with these 
events have not been able to tell nie who 
this “higher authority” was. I feel cer- 
tain, however, that the “higher author- 
ity’ was not one man but the General 
Staff of the Army. 

10:30 p.m.—The message was deliv- 
ered to the American Embassy. Eugene 
Dooman, Counselor of the Embassy, tele- 
phoned Foreign Minister Shigenori Togo’s 
secretary and insisted Togo see Grew 
about midnight (it would take until then 
to decode the message). /t was now 3 a.m, 


Hawaiian time—three hours before the 
6 a.m, take-off of the Japanese bomber 
squadrons from their carriers. 


DECEMBER 8 


12:15 a.m.—Grew’s car entered the 
graveled courtyard of the large official 
residence of the Foreign Minister. He was 
immediately received by Togo. He re- 
quested an audience with the emperor 
and then read the message to Togo. The 
expressionless countenance of the Foreign 
Minister—a gray, stocky man as stub- 
born as he looked—did not change. He 
merely said he would study the docu- 
ment. Grew asked if that meant he would 
refuse to give it to the emperor. Togo 
assured him that he would present the 
matter to the throne. 

12:30 a.m.—Grew’s car crunched out 
of the Foreign Minister’s courtyard. The 
fifteen minutes of the American Ambas- 
sador’s visit had been crucial. Japanese 
who were closest to these events give me 
this reconstruction: While Togo stalled 
Grew, a telephone inquiry was put 
through to the imperial palace. Any such 
inquiry would inevitably go to Marquis 
Koichi Kido, the Lord Privy Seal. The 
answer given by the palace to the Foreign 
Minister was that the emperor had re- 
tired and could not be disturbed. On this 
decisive night Hirohito had almost cer- 
tainly not even retired. Kido simply did 
not notify him of the message. It was 
now 5 a.m. 200 miles north of Oahu. The 
motors of the attacking Japanese planes 
were probably being warmed up for the 
take-off one hour later. Nonetheless, there 
was still barely time for an imperial order 
to halt the attack. Walter Millis in his 
new book, “This Is Pearl!,” tells how the 
task force commander, Vice Admiral 
Chuichi Nagumo, “was told that if the 
Washington negotiations should ‘succeed’ 
at any moment up to the actual launch- 
ing of the strike, he would be recalled.” 

2:30-3 a.m.—Togo arrived at the im- 
perial palace. He had had the message 
translated and had drafted two answers, 
one of acceptance and one of rejection. 
The emperor, whose “rest” had been so 
sacred to Kido two hours earlier, was 
now made available. He listened to the 
message in gloomy silence. It was 7:30 
a.m. in Honolulu. The Japanese bombers 
were only 25 minutes away—beyond 
recall by any agency, human or divine 
(including Japanese emperors). 

Not even the emperor’s advisers can 
now guess whether he would have acted 
had he received the President’s message 
in time. Had he done so, however, there 
is no question but that he would have 
been obeyed. The precautions taken by 
the military to prevent delivery of the 
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... Blocked the Chance of Hirohito’s Stopping the Attack 


message underlined their fear that he 
would, in fact, countermand the Pearl 
Harbor attack orders. 


THE WEEKS BEFORE 


The struggle between the war and 
peace parties in Japan revolved around 
the emperor because of his unique if un- 
exercised powers. By themselves the 
militarists might have failed to overcome 
Hirohito’s opposition to war. However, 
they managed to place one of their chief 
supporters in a key position in the im- 
perial palace. The position was that of 
Lord Privy Seal. Upon this official the 
emperor was obliged to depend for politi- 
cal advice and information. The Lord 
Privy Seal also in 1939 had usurped the 
responsibility of recommending the ap- 
pointment of a new Premier when the 
Cabinet was changed (a responsibility 
previously exercised by the Genro, or 
Elder Statesmen, the last of whom, 
Prince Saionji, died in 1940). 

The army’s supporter as Lord Privy 
Seal was Marquis Kido, scion of a minor 
noble family. He had originally persuaded 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, a well-inten- 
tioned but vacillating man, to get him the 
job of secretary to the then Lord Privy 
Seal. Later he became Home Minister 
and in this position engineered the 
usurpation of the Genro’s premier-nomi- 
nating function by the Lord -Privy Seal. 
In 1940 he himself became Lord Privy 
Seal. 

In this position he formed an alliance 
with the militarists and systematically set 
about blocking Konoye’s fumbling diplo- 
matic efforts to negotiate an agreement 
with the United States. He was also able 
to keep the emperor misinformed about 
the army’s true plans. 

Kido thus put himself in a position to 
play a highly significant part in making 
war inevitable. Little about his machina- 
tions has yet been made public. Even so 
well-documented a work as Millis’s “This 
Is Pearl!” contains only one reference to 
Kido, where he is mistakenly described 
as “the reigning Elder Statesman.” From 
the few Japanese sufficiently highly 
placed to have detected Kido’s game, I 
have obtained this illuminating picture of 
how the Lord Privy Seal arranged for 
Tojo to become Premier—one of the 
fateful steps leading to the war. 

The Kido Gambit: [It began after 
the Gozenkaigi (a meeting of all impor- 
tant active government members in the 
presence of the emperor) on Sept. 6, 
1941. Hirohito had showed great dis- 
pleasure with the army’s plans to “make 
up our minds to get ready for war” and 
went so far as to walk out on the meet- 
ing. After Sept. 6, Tojo, then War Min- 


-—< 


ister, quarreled continuously and _ vigor- 
ously with Premier Konoye. The Premier 
insisted as had the emperor on continuing 
the negotiations with the United States. 
Tojo insisted that they would fail and 
consequently Japan should concentrate 
on preparations for war. On Oct. 15 their 
disagreement became so fierce that Kon- 
oye resigned. . 

This meant that on Kido, Tojo’s secret 
ally, fell the responsibility of recom- 
mending the new Premier. Kido then 
tried a maneuver which I am told he 
had frequently used successfully—mak- 
ing a questionable first suggestion, wait- 
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Marquis Kido: Delay was essential 


ing while it was debated, and then com- 
ing out with his real intention. 

In this case he suggested Admiral 
Koshiro Oikawa, the Navy Minister, as 
Premier on the recommendation that 
since the war would be basically a naval 
operation an admiral should head the 
government. Kido knew perfectly well 
that the army would object to Oikawa. 
When this occurred, Kido then came out 
with his real choice—Tojo. He disin- 
genuously pointed out that in the event 
of a settlement with the United States an 
army man would be required to hold 
back the fire-eating young officers. 

However, I find that at Tojo’s first 
audience with the emperor after his ap- 
pointment, Hirohito said: “You will dis- 
regard the decision of the Sept. 6 Gozen- 
kaigi and proceed with the negotiations 
on a fresh basis.” This order could not be 
ignored. But the new offer that Tojo and 
the Cabinet sent to Washington was such 
that it could not in any way be accepted 
by the United States. The American 
counterproposals made on Nov. 26 were 


on the other hand completely unaccept- 
able to the Japanese. Nevertheless, the 
emperor tried once more. Here is the 
story, as the Japanese related it to me, 
of his last effort. 

Bankruptey vs. Insanity: On 
Nov. 29 the Jushin, an advisory council 
of ex-Premiers, met in the palace pre- 
cincts on its own initiative to discuss 
conditions and reach a decision they 
could present to the emperor in case they 
might be summonetl. Hirohito heard of 
the meeting and ordered them to appear 
before him together with Tojo and Togo. 
The power of the Jushin was small but 
their influence could be enormous. The 
emperor knew they were opposed to 
starting war. He therefore took this op- 
portunity to have them state their opin- 
ions in formal session in his own pres- 
ence and before Tojo as a last chance to 
halt hostilities. 

All but one of the Jushin expressed 
their opinions at length and against war. 
Tojo answered each, not with logic nor 
argument but with the flat insistence 
that there was no possibility of peace. 
When former Premier Admiral Mitsu- 
masa Yonai’s turn came, in characteristic 
fashion he limited himself to a couple 
of phrases: “To go bankrupt by degrees 
is foolish, to do it at one deliberate blow 
is insanity.” 

Tojo left the conference realizing he 
must act quickly. Precedent and the 
emperor’s conviction that it was his con- 
stitutional duty to accept the formally 
proffered advice of his responsible offi- 
cials offered. the means. Tojo called a 
Cabinet meeting to which were also sum- 
moned the Chiefs of Staff and Directors 
of the Military Affairs Bureaus of both 
Army and Navy. The foregone con- 
clusion was for war and it was resolved 
this should be formally passed in the 
presence of the emperor at a Gozenkaigi 
the following day. 

Early the following morning (Dec. 1) 
the same group reconvened in their offi- 
cial best clothes to confirm their decision 
and rehearse the arguments each would 
make to the throne. The customary pro- 
cedure of communicating the agenda of 
the coming Gozenkaigi ‘to the emperor 
informally was omitted. 

The opinion was unanimous that war 
with the United States, Britain and the 
Netherlands was inevitable and should 
be started in early December. The em- 
peror barely made a remark during the 
proceedings. He had done all that he 
thought he could under the circum- 
stances. The military, as I have related, 
saw to it that the different circumstances 
which might have been created by the 
President’s appeal never arose. 
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(Continued from Page 35) 

would be a psychological setback for the 
nation that has been working for more 
than two vears to get the Red Army 
off the necks of European nations. But 
if the Marshall plan is to be made to work, 
and to pivot on the Ruhr, America needs 
its troops in Western Germany to keep 
the Communist miners in the Ruhr from 
throwing their biggest wrenches into the 
machine—strikes, demonstrations, — sit- 
downs, sabotage.” . 


secretary and a few other Peasant party 
officials accompanied him. The stocky Pole 
carried no luggage. He stuffed some sand- 
wiches, a razor, shaving brush, towel, soap, 
and after-shave lotion into his coat pock- 
ets. He also took several cartons of Ameri- 
can cigarettes, some marks, and some 
American dollars. 

Oct 20-31: Mikolajezyk separated from 
his companions and traveled across the 
Polish frontier and through the Soviet 
zone of Germany. He told of “twelve 


Mikolajezyk and wife: “I did not want to be killed like a sheep” 


POLAND: 
Fumtive' lary 


In the kitchen of her suburhan London 
home Cecilia Mikolajeayk baked stufled 


apples, her husband's favorite dish. She 


had not seen him for two years, since 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk left Britain to serve 
as Vice Premier in the Communist-led Pol- 
ish government. Now, on the evening of 
Nov. 8, am RAF officer had brought him 
home again, the tired leader of a sub- 
jugated opposition in a country gone Red. 

The 46-year-old Peasant party leader 
had grown a toothbrush mustache. His 
shirt was soiled and the fringe of hair 
straggled over his bald head. His plump 
wife could scarcely hear his voice as, nerv- 
ously pufling a cigarette, he told reporters 
the tale of his forced flight to exile: 

Oct. 18: “1 received news that I was to 
be arrested and sentenced to death” by 
a military court. I did not want to be 
killed like a sheep.” 

Oct. 20: Undisguised except for a bor- 
rowed pair of horn-rimmed glasses, Miko- 
lajezyk boarded a train in Warsaw bound 
for Lodz in Western Poland. His private 
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sleepless nights” after Warsaw—an indica- 
tion that he hid by day and moved, prob- 


ably on foot, by night, The opposition 
leader also noted that only “sometimes 


hat be used cigarettes to bebe his way. 


Presumably organized anti-Russian ele. 


ments aided him through most of the Rus- 


sian zone, An unnamed American Military 
Government official in Berlin flatly stated 
that Mikolajezyk crossed the Soviet terri- 
tory via an organized underground rail- 
way along which British and American 
agents slipped two “interesting personali- 
ties” a day through the *-on Curtain. 

Nov. 1: Mikolajezyk reached Berlin and 
reported to British and American authori- 
ties. After a 48-hour stay, during which he 
conferred with top officials, he flew to 
London in an RAF Mosquito. 

Nov. 3: He kissed his wife’s hand at 
5:30 p.m. He still wore the gray suit, now 
pressed, in which he had left Warsaw 
fourteen days earlier. Mrs. Mikolajezyk— 
who collapsed the next day from the strain 
of her long vigil—fixed him a cup of tea. 
Mikolajezyk sighed: “My only plans are 
to sleep.” Eventually the Peasant party 
leader expects to go to the United States 
to write his memoirs. 
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BRITAIN: 


Small Potatoes 


Last week the long arm of austerity 
reached even further into the British 
pantry. On Nov. 8 the Food Ministry an- 
nounced that, for the first time since the 
first world war, potatoes would have to be 
rationed. After Nov. 10 housewives could 
buy a mere 3 pounds (ten or twelve me- 
dium-sized potatoes) a person a week—one 
third less than the amount Britons had 
been consuming to fill out their nearly 
meatless menus. The Food Ministry’s ex- 
planation: floods last spring, plus a nearly 
rainless summer, had depleted the crop. 

Laborites glumly recalled that the bacon 
ration had been cut just before the Con- 
servative landslide in the Oct. 29 munici- 
pal elections. Even the unofficial Socialist 
magazine, The New Statesman and Na- 
tion, said Labor’s description of the elec- 
tion as a mere “setback” really “deceives 
no one.” NEWSWEEK’s London bureau sent , 
this estimate: “At the Trades Union con- 
ference last September it seemed that the 
beginning of the end was in sight. Now 


that the slide has started, the end might 
come sooner than many expect.” 


Champagne and Skittles 


Lt. Philip Mountbatten’s three sisters, 
who married German nobility, will not be 
present at his wedding to Princess Eliza- 
beth. But last week some of the future con- 
sort’s cronies replied to their gilt-edged 
invitations: Miss Sue Other Gee, a Syd- 
ney, Australia, beauty, declined with re- 
grets. Jo Fallon, a Sydney news photog- 
rapher, and his wife, Judy, at whose home 
Philip acted as amateur bartender in 1945, 


hoped to fly to London for the event. 


Philip's favorite bartender, Felix of the 
Blue Bar mn Cannes, aecepted, Also 


vite: Joe Dayna baker who capt 


the Moonrakers’ skittles team in Corsham, 
where the skittle-playing bridegroom’ 


naval station is located. 


The Senators Object 


When a Senate delegation headed by 
Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire ar- 
rived in sritain last week, the members 
sought firsthand information on the need 
for Marshall plan funds by buttonholing 
the man iy the street with such questions 
as: “Have people lost the incentive to 
work hard, and if so, why?” 

One of those questioned was a reporter _ 
for The London Star, liberal afternoon 
daily. His paper on Nov. 5 burst forth with 
a bitter complaint of “unwarranted inter- 
ference in our domestic affairs.” The Star 
called the incentive question “imperti- 
nent” and wondered when the senators in 


three busy days “are going to find time for _ 
_ their snoop.” 
On Nov. 6 the Bridges committee held [& 
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More value -that’s why more people drive 





Chevrolets than drive any other make 


/CHEVROLET 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








FAMOUS 


PARKER 





“ITS A NEW 
MARBLE GAME!*- 


WALT DISNEY’S 


UNCLE REMUS MARBLE GAME 


A gay little Bell and Marble game. Lively 
fun and action! * $2.00 








Full of surprise moves and unusual plays. 
One of the best loved board games for 
players of all ages. $2.00 





Most popular of the world’s great standard 
games. Sets at $2.00. Famous White Box 
set with Grand Hotels, removable Bank 


tray, etc., $3.50. 


CAMELOT-—A far better game than Checkers. 
Easily learned, exciting. Gray-box set $1.50; 
Sets with ivoroid playing pieces $5.00. 

ROOK-—Anerica’s widely loved card game. 75e 


RICH UNCLE —< vertical board game. It is 


excellent! Old Uncle Pennybags and the “Daily 
Bugle” are rare fun-makers. Strongly recom- 
mended, $3.00 
TOURING—A brand new edition of this favorite 
ecard game, Pack of ninety-nine cards. 75e 
FLINCH—A grand old card game. $1.00. 
FINANCE—Fast action trading game. $1.50 
MAKE-A-MILLION-— <A sensational card game. 
Fast becoming a leading national favorite. 75¢ 
CHILDREN'S HOUR —Three games in a 
box, ‘“‘Peanut the Elephant,” ‘Porky the Pig,” 
and “ABC Fishing’. $2.00 


PARKER BROTHERS Inc. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LONDON 
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a press conference, crowded, but. peaceable 
until an American reporter mentioned The 
Star account. Bridges’s voice rose: “This is 
the first unpleasant reaction we’ve had 
on our trip, aside from the Communist 
press. It seems unusual that a newspaper 
like The Star would do such a thing when 
we're trying to get an intelligent appreci- 
ation of the needs of each country visited 
with a view to helping. I’d say this paper 
was impertinent, the reporter impertinent, 
and the editor even more impertinent.” 

Betty Wallace of The Communist Daily 
Worker asked Bridges if he was “consis- 
tent” in claiming to be objective and at 
the same time attacking Communism. 
Bridges looked her over coldly: - “Any- 
thing we can do to stem Communism we'll 
be very happy to do. I have nothing but 
contempt for The Daily Worke: and for 
Communism.” 


Light Work 


Forty-two shillings a day looked good 
to Leonard Prowse, a 41-year-old unem- 
ployed mason, so he took the job. By small 
boat he traveled from Penzance on the 
southwestern tip of England across 40 
miles of gray, angry Atlantic to Bishop 
Rock Light. From the boat he was hauled 
up on a rope to the landing platform. Then 
one of the light keepers told him what 
the job was: to repair the copper sheeting 
on the lighthouse roof—156 feet above the 
pounding surf. 

Five days later Prowse, a pale, stammer- 
ing, nervous wreck, was lowered on another 
rope into the next relief boat. For five 
days he had got no nearer the gale-swept 
roof than his bunk, where he lay with his 
head buried under the blankets. “I got 
cooped up out there,” he blurted, “with no 
hobby but smoking—the wind howling 
all the time. The roar of the sea was eerie. 
Not that I was frightened . . . but I hope 
the doctor will give me a certificate to say 
I must not work on lighthouses any 
more.” 


The Voice With a Sneer 


Last week one of England’s most dyed- 
in-the-wool Tory weeklies, The Recorder, 
reported a new high in British anti-Labor 
sentiment: When a caller phones a certain 
Midlands company, the switchboard op- 
erator answers with “Damn the govern- 
ment—good morning!” 


FRANCE: 


Simplified Taxation 


Three Paris businessmen stood sipping 
their “demis” (large beers) at a café 
around the corner from the Paris Bourse. 
They. had their ears half cocked to the 
radio when the clipped voice of a news- 
caster reported: “The Finance Minister’s 
proposed fiscal reform will substitute a sin- 


oss 


gle profits tax for a score of corporation 
taxes, ease or lift altogether the tax burden 
on the lowest wage earners, and eliminate 
the tax on dividends . . .” ’ 

Glasses rattled and beer spilled as one 
businessman’s hand landed on the table, 
“Tt’s about time!” he roared. “I’ve calcu. 
lated that I spend a full working week 
every year figuring out taxes—and my 
accountants have already done the ground- 
work when I go into the paperasse [red 
tape]. First it’s my salesmen’s withholding 
,tax, then their income tax, my secretary’s 
social security, my charwoman’s family 
allowance, and finally the profits tax, capi- 
tal levy, production and luxury taxes, 
business-license tax, and a hundred others, 
If Schuman means business it’s the begin- 
ning of a new era!” 

Finance Minister Robert Schuman did 
mean business last week. On Nov. 8, peer- 
ing from time to time with amiable, wor- 
ried eyes at the members of the National 
Assembly’s finance committee, he read 
them his new tax program. In an even, 
Alsatian-accented voice he outlined a 
series of proposals for hacking away the 
ancient red tape that still snarls the 
French fiscal system and has reduced the 
French taxpayer to complete and angry 
bewilderment. . 

Slaphappy Taxers: The system he 
was attempting to unravel dates from 
Napoleon’s days when the Napoleonic 


Acme 
Ainu Gift: Clad in his fanciest 
costume, this Ainu,.a descend- 
ant of Japan’s early inhabitants, 
brings a piece of his native 
pottery to General MacArthur. 
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Code outlined the first simple income 
taxes. Since then it has grown haphazardly 
in every direction as governments, needing 
more revenue, simply slapped on addi- 
tional taxes wherever handy, with increas- 
ingly little regard for the soundness of the 
whole structure. Then the Vichy govern- 
ment devised new taxes, some of which 
were never repealed. The -post-liberation 
controlled economy required still more. 
The result: fiscal confusion which today 
occupies the full time of 30,000 treasury 
employes, and a sum total of taxes which, 
though among the world’s highest, scarcely 
make up half of the government’s yearly 
expenses. 

There is no equivalent to American state 
taxes in France, since all major taxes are 


- national. On the other hand, there is no 


equivalent in the United States to the 
variety of French taxes, or to the system 
of collection which combines declarations 
and estimates.of future income with long 
heart-to-heart sessions with the tax col- 
lector. Within the Finance Ministry three 
main departments collect ‘taxes: contribu- 
tions directes (chiefly incomes taxes) , con- 
tributions indirectes (commercial hidden 
taxes on tobacco, matches, etce.), and 
enregistrement, domaine et timore (a kind 
of catch-all ranging from assessments on 
public buildings to government-stamped 
paper without which no official document 
is complete) . The average Frenchman has 
lost track of how many direct taxes he 
has paid or how they have been figured. 
As a result some hide part of their wealth. 
Others simply pay the bill handed to them 
without question. 

In presenting his new tax program Schu- 
man’s immediate goals were (1) simplifica- 
tion of taxes, (2) increased returns 
through extended safeguards against fraud, 
and (3) an easing of the burden on lower- 
paid workers at the expense of the wealth- 
ier, many of whom had made their for- 
tunes on the black market during the war 
years. 


Unswept Paris 


The City of Light last week looked like 
a down-at-the-heels trollop from the Vil- 
lette (stockyards) quarter. 

Garbage spilled out of high-piled cans 
onto the sidewalks and gutters. Rats 
feasted and pedestrians slipped in an 
eighteenth-century-like mire. Along with 
about 90 per cent of Paris’s municipal em- 
ployes, the garbage collectors had struck 
for a raise in their average $66-a-month 
pay. 

Water workers reduced the pressure in 
the central mains. Taps trickled all over 
town, while in the top floors of buildings 
and on Montmartre they ran dry. Sewer 
cleaners joined the gréves perlées (series of 
strikes) , accompanied by municipal under- 
takers, grave diggers, street cleaners, and 
statue washers in public parks. 

Warned by doctors of the danger of 
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STEELSTRAP INCREASES 
SHIPPING EFFICIENCY 


50% stronger crates . . . 288% faster to build 
.. costs 31% less with Acme Steelstrap 





a NEW WAY —Sheets are neatly packaged for safe 
delivery in 3J-lb. Acme standardized crate. 


The Formica Insulation Company, 
Cincinyati, originated plastic surfac- 
ing sheets more than 19 years ago. 
As builders and manufacturers have 
learned to put attractive, modern 
Formica Plastic Surface to a wide 
variety of uses, the demand has in- 
creased to production capacity. 
Formica consulted Acme shipping 
specialist: {£ advice on increasing 
shipping pack. ge production. 

Acm. .:2ciausts suggested a new 
crate v. “21 i: ouilt on an assembly 
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More Savings for Acme Steelstrap 


Users—Acme Steelstrapper No. 3, 
a brand-new tool which tensions, 
seals, and cuts the strap in one op- 
eration, is now available. It’s the 
—- ever made, has a small base 
which requires only 5-inch surface. 
Magazine holds 100 seals. ‘T ] 
ers working in opposite directions 
make for better balance and easier 
handling. 
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OLD WAY— Sheets were shipped in 
clumsy 70-lb. wooden crates that were 
built slowly at high cost. Production: 
45 crates daily. 






NOW—130 new Acme wall-board lined 
crates are made daily. Acme crate testa 
50% stronger. 


line, weighs only 31 Ibs. (old crate 
weighed 70 lbs.), costs 31 % less and 
is 50% stronger. 

These Acme specialists are located 
in principal cities. Ask one to meet 
with your company to discuss your 
shipping problemswithout obligation. 

Read about actual cases in various 
industries where Acme experts helped 
effect substantial savings on better 
shipping. Write or send coupon be- 
low for “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-117 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of your case history 
boc «let, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 
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Merry Winston: During a visit to Bursinel in 1946 Churchill 





Acme 


painted this scene for his Christmas greeting card. It shows the 
Lake of Geneva and the small island of Choisi in Switzerland. 


epidemics, the government dispatched 
troops to clean up Les Halles, the central 
market. Not until Nov. 9 did the strikers 
agree to return to work and negotiate their 
grievances. 


SOVIET EUROPE: 


One Mighty Camp 


It is interesting that in expansionist circles 
of the U.S.A. a new, peculiar sort of illusion 
is widespread . . . While having no faith in 
their internal strength, faith is placed in the 
secret of the atom bomb, although this secret 
has long ceased to exist. 


Did Foreign Minister Molotoff mean 
that Russia had the atom bomb? The 3,000 
lesser Bolsheviki, gathered before their 
betters in the flag-decked Bolshoi Theater 
on the eve of the revolution’s 30th anni- 
versary, thought so. After only an instant 
of speculative silence they leaped to their 
feet, cheering and laughing in happy assur- 
ance. 

By contrast, non-Russians who dissected 
Molotoff’s anniversary address on Nov. 6 
thought not yet. At most, they felt, that 
noncommittal passage (which was buried 
deep in Molotoff’s 90-minute speech and 
was left buried in the reports carried by 
the Russian press) meant that Russians 
had digested the plethora of public docu- 
ments on atomic energy. 

Whatever else Molotoff meant, he cer- 
tainly did mean to give another atomic 
fillip to the global war or nerves. His tar- 
get, as always: the Anglo-American “in- 
stigators of a new world war” whose 
“creation of military bases in various parts 
of the world is not designed for defense 
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purposes but as a preparation for aggres- 
sion.” Against them, Molotoff would “unite 
all the anti-imperialistic and democratic 
forces . . . into one mighty camp.” 
That alignment of the nations was made 
even more evident by minor anniversary 
incidents. United States Ambassador 
Walter Bedell Smith declined to view the 
parade through Red Square on Nov. 7, 
ostensibly because the windy, rainy day 
was “too wet and cold.” But the American 
military, naval, and air attachés in the 
embassy were not even invited—in reprisal 
for American refusal to invite Russian offi- 
cers to recent military demonstrations in 
the United States. From the window of 
the embassy, overlooking a corner of Red 
Square, they watched the hour-long mili- 
tary parade and the two-hour civilian 
march pass before the reviewing stand on 
Lenin’s red tomb (Generalissimo Stalin, 
vacationing at Sochi on the Black Sea, 
was absent for the third straight year.) 
Also for the first time in recent years, 
the military parade displayed no Ameri- 
can-made trucks or military equipment, 
this laying the ghost of Lend-Lease. Civil- 
ian marchers carried huge placards de- 
riding the United States and Britain. 
Falling Im: The satellite states of 
Eastern Europe demonstrated solidarity 
with the big Soviet brother. They sent top 
Communists to Moscow for the party and 
at home staged huge public rallies to com- 
memorate the Bolshevik triumph. More 
significantly, they hastened to fali in to 
Molotoff’s “one mighty camp.” 
> Bucharest: The treason trial of Dr. 
Juliu Maniu, former head of the Rumanian 
opposition National Peasant party, yielded 
some evidence that Foreign Minister 


George Tatarescu’s office had leaked in- 
formation and documents to Maniu’s pro- 
Western clique. As a result, Tatarescu, a 
National Liberal, was forced out of office 
on Nov. 5. Into his place went one of the 
best known and most powerful Commu- 
nists of Eastern Europe, Ana Pauker, 53, 
the mother of three children. One of the 
founders of the new nine-nation Comin- 
form, Mme. Pauker is supposed to be the 
only Rumanian with direct access to Sta- 
lin. 

>Prague: Communist pressure on Dr. Jan 
Ursiny, a Slovak Democrat whose party 
had held a majority in the Slovak semi- 
autonomous government at Bratislava, 
forced his resignation as vice premier of 
Czechoslovakia on Oct. 30. Then three 
Communist-front organizations of workers, 
farmers, and resistance ‘veterans demanded 
seats in the reorganized Slovak Govern- 
ment on a par with political parties. In an 
all-day meeting in Prague on Nov. 5, the 
coalition federal government granted Com- 
munist Premier’ Klement Gottwald com- 
plete authority to rebuild the Slovak Gov- 
ernment in accordance with these demands. 
> Budapest: In the Hungarian elections on 
Aug. 31 Zoltan Pfeiffer’s newly organized 
Independence party won 14.4 per cent of 
the vote. After the election Deputy Pre- 
mier Matyas Rakosi, leader of the vic- 
torious Communists, bluntly announced 
“there is no need for the existence of Mr. 
Pfeiffer’s party.” Pfeiffer took the hint. On 
Nov. 5 the American-licensed Vienna 
paper, Wiener Kurier, announced that he 
had fled to Austria just in time to escape 
trial before a people’s court—the fourth 
Hungarian opposition leader to be forced 
into exile within six months. 


SIAM: 


Collaborator’s Return 


In Southeast Asia, where almost every 
country is torn by civil ‘strife or rebellion, 
Siam has been the only obscure nook of 
peace. But last week it, too, made a bid 
for headlines. An Army group supporting 
the wartime Premier and Japanese collab- 
orator, Luang Pibul Songgram, staged a 
bloodless coup d’etat in Bangkok at 2 a.m. 
on Nov. 9. The incumbent Premier, Luang 
Dhamrong Nawasuwat, slipped out the 
back door of a dance hall just in time to 
evade capture. 

Songgram’s men took over government 
offices and parades in tanks all morning 
down the broad boulevards around the 
gaudy royal palace. The king, young 
Phumiphon Aduldet, who succeeded to the 
throne after the suicide—or murder—of 
his brother in June 1946, is away at school 
in Switzerland. 

The rebel group declared they would 
rewrite the constitution to return power 
to the king, still under the control of rebel- 
held regents. They also promised to abol- 
ish the two-house legislature in favor of 
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The little squirt that posed a big problem 


N the nozzle of a leading type of Diesel 

engine are five tiny holes the size of a 
coarse hair. Fuel squirts through them under 
90,000 pounds pressure per square inch. 
The special drills to make these holes are 
so small and delicate that they usually had 
to be discarded after drilling fewer than 
five holes. 

So when Pearl Harbor caught the manu- 
facturer with only fifteen pounds of the drills 
on hand, and no more obtamable because 
of the war, things looked serious. To stretch 
his supply of precious drills, he had to find 
a steel which could be drilled more easily, 


and yet stand up under the heat and _pres- 
sure of Diesel operation. 

Timken metallurgists analyzed the steel 
being used —found that particles of iron 
carbide, which gave the steel its hardness, 
were large and irregular in shape—like knots 
in a piece of wood. Whenever the drill hit 
one, it was dulled, deflected, and sometimes 
broken. Through a specially developed and 
rigidly controlled process of melting, rolling 
and heat treating, Timken produced 
a new steel with the carbide particles in 
the form of tiny spheres which the drill 
could avoid or lift out of its path. Results: 
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each drill made not five holes, but up te 
thirty and more; the nozzles themselves 
lasted longer. 

As a result of Timken’s years of special- 
ized experience and research in fine alloy 
steel, many a tough problem has been 
stamped: “Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel” 


The record is one no other steel producer 


can match. Perhaps we can help solve your 


steel problem. Write Steel and Tube Divi- 
sion, The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, Remov- 


able Rock Bits. 
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Colorful, enterprising California... 
famed alike for its fruit and its fashions, 
for its robust history and entertainment 
achievements . .. is winning a new dis- 
tinction for its vigorous development 
of a thriving industrial empire. 
Characteristic of the vision and energy 
of its people, California provides abun- 
dant facilities which encourage profit- 
able business activity . . . as Interna- 
tional well knows. For International has 
recently built at San Jose one of Amer- 
ica’s finest food plants which is produc- 
ing Mono Sodium Glutamate and other 





Amino products. This pure vegetable 
food product is supplied by Interna- 
tional to processors of fine foods and 
to restaurants and hotels throughout 
America and the world. By accentuat- 
ing the delicate, natural flavors in foods, 
Mono Sodium Glutamate adds richness, 
character and piquancy to fine food 
preparations. In twenty-one states from 
California to Maine, International is 
producing essential materials which 
contribute vitally to the fine quality, 
high nutritional value and delicious 
flavor of the nation’s foods. 
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a unicameral body. The 50-year-old Song- 
gram, a slight, medal-loving officer who 
used to keep a picture of Mussolini over his 
desk, was Premier from 1938 to 1944. 
He has survived at least three assassina- 
tion attempts: In 1935 an assailant shot 
him in the neck and shoulder. In 1938 his 
valet fired twice at Songgram while the 
soldier-politician was combing his hair. 
Only a few weeks later his cook ineffec- 
tively poisoned his supper. 


JAPAN: 


Painfully Honest 


Judge Yoshitada Yamaguchi lived by 
his principles but not much else. A Tokyo 
district magistrate who passed sentence 
on many black-market offenders, he asked 
his wife: “How can anyone who judges 
others do any black-marketing?” So the 
judge supported his wife and children on 
the family’s legal rations: two and a half 
cups of boiled rice a day apiece, plus a few 
vegetables. Yamaguchi himself subsisted 
on thin soup and refused to eat even gifts 
of food from his father-in-law’s farm. 

His diary, published last week, described 
his subsequent, legal starvation: In March 
Yamaguchi began to display symptoms of 
serious malnutrition. In August he col- 
lapsed with tuberculosis. Still refusing to 
touch black-market food, he died in mid- 
October. His widow was bitter: “It is hor- 
rible these days to be married to an hon- 
est man.” 


BURMA: 


Thibaw’s Throne 


Sixty-two years after Britain deposed 
the Burmese ruling House of Thibaw, the 
House of Commons last week voted 288 to 
114 to restore Burmese independence. 
When the free Republic of Burma comes 
into being Jan. 6, 1948, it will be the first 
time since the American Revolution that a 
full British territory has completely sev- 
ered ties with the empire. 

The Burma bill passed over the by-now 
routine but still-heated objections of the 
opposition leader, Winston Churchill. 
Churchill, who correctly predicted blood- 
shed as a consequence of Indian independ- 
ence, warned that the same “horrors and 
disasters” would likewise engulf freed 
Burma. As if to prove it, an unknown 
Burmese took a pot shot at Premier 
Thakin Nu as he drove into Rangoon on 
Nov. 6. The bullet reportedly killed a 
Briton riding in a jeep behind the Premier. 

In the liberation surviving Burmese 
royalty were overlooked. One princess of 
the House of Thibaw has married a well- 
to-do Australian bookmaker. Others have 
formed the “Descendants of the Royal 
Family Association,” which persistently 
lodges claims to the Burmese throne in the 
hope of getting at least a pension. 
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The Human Element 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


NcE during the war in North Africa 

I was a member of a mess which 
was so loaded with high brass that 
colonels and lower had to sit at the foot 
of the table and speak when spoken to. 
From that humble point of view the 
experience was instructive in a sense 
which caused me to file it in my mem- 
“ory under the somewhat 
pompous heading of “Les- 
sons in the Influence of the 
Human Equation on World 
Affairs.” 

These American and Brit- 
ish generals were working 
from a plan. But a plan is 
only a collection of words 
and figures. In their minds 
the execution of the plan 
was translated always in the 
final analysis into terms of the indi- 
vidual comrades who were going to put 
it into action or the individual enemy 
commanders who were going to oppose 
it. They added immeasurably to my 
appreciation of events as reflecting the 
strength and weakness of individuals. 


HEY also prepared me to appreciate 

the truly extraordinary amount of 
written material which has been pro- 
duced since the war which imparts the 
flavor of personalities to our recent 
history. Whether it be in the dry rec- 
ords of Hitler’s conferences or the juicy 
pages of such memoirs as Mr. Byrnes’s 
“Speaking Frankly” we certainly have 
available for those who care to read 
an unequaled record of men of great 
power in action. Maybe future his- 
torians will distort “men of great 
power” into “great men” in action, but 
if they do it will not be because the 
record omits their trivialities, sus- 
picions, and ignorance. The picture as 
it is available now is very well rounded. 
The least satisfactorily told part 
of the story has been the Japanese 
section. Some of it came out in the 
Pearl Harbor investigations, but most 
of the personalities involved there were 
American. So far the trial of war crim- 


inals in Tokyo has just begun to give 


the inside Japanese story in the way 
that the Nuremberg trials gave the 
German story. 

Another addition to the Japanese 
story is the article by Compton Paken- 
ham, chief of Newsweex’s Tokyo bu- 
reau, on page 36, in which he writes 





the Japanese version of the war’s begin- 
ning as told him by some of the par- 
ticipants. And a very complete account 
of this same period has just been pub- 
lished in the book “This Is Pearl!” by 
Walter Millis. 

“This Is Pearl!” tells the American 
side of the story in a more readable 
and believable way than it 
has yet been told. What it 
tells of the Japanese side is 
even more interesting. 

It appears that in 1941 the 
Japanese were just as con- 
fused as we were. By that 
time the British had gone 
through their Chamberlain 
period and the Russians 
through the Stalin-Hitler 

Ws ~pact and Hitler had made 
up both their minds for them. The 
Japanese still were undecided how to 
get what they wanted and their lead- 
ers were trying, some fiercely and some 
merely foolishly, to twist destiny to the 
size of their own individual minds. Am- 
bassador Kurusu and Admiral Nomura 
were puppets frantically trying to nego- 
tiate in Washington while their govern- 
ment would give them nothing with 
which to negotiate. Prince Konoye lost 
out as Prime Minister because he was 
timid; the admirals wanted to tempo- 
rize, and at the apex the emperor looked 
unhappy at talk of war but neither 
made decisions nor gave orders. Only 
Tojo and the militarists knew what 
they wanted and knocked heads to- 
gether until they got it. 


SIDE from the presentation of a fresh 
A set of characters in “This Is Pear!!,” 
the book also suggests a very instruc- 
tive deduction. It seems probable that 
more influential Japanese understood 
us than we had Americans who under- 
stood the Japanese. Few of us got be- 
yond the conception of a funny little 
people who hissed through their teeth 
and were incorrigible liars but didn’t 
really mean any harm. We possibly 
credited them with sense enough to 
realize that our Pacific Fleet was their 
main danger but nobody with the power 
of decision seems to have credited them 
with the brains or the nerve to strike 
at the main danger first. That was a 
very costly object lesson in the danger 
of underestimating determined indi- 
viduals, 
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RESORTS: 


Jolly Old Butlins 


In 1921, William E. (Billy) Butlin gave 
up an advertising job at T. Eaton’s de- 
partment store in Toronto and sailed to 
England with $25 in his pocket. A South 
African-born ex-carnival barker, Butlin 
was lonesome for the good times he had 
had during four years’ war service in Brit- 
ain and France with the Canadian Army. 

In England, Billy moved from hoopla 
stalls to amusement parks to resorts, ac- 
quiring a chain of thirteen parks (grossing 
about $10,000,000) and a third interest in 
five holiday camps (shares worth one shill- 
ing in 1936 are now quoted at 24 shillings) . 
All were operated on the basis of small 
profits and quick turnovers. This year, 
600,000 persons spent their vacations at 
Butlin’s “Luxury Holiday Camps,” where 
single rates for a week run from $23 to $30. 
This charge covers everything, including 
entertainment, such as (this year) the Old 
Vic players, a symphony orchestra, and 
Laurel and,Hardy (at $10,000 a week) . 

Tradition-soaked Britishers, who regard 
all mass-organized pleasure as a bad thing, 
look askance at the chain of Jolly Old 
Butlins, where red-jacketed camp assist- 
ants herd holidayers by groups of 1,000 
through a daily round of boisterous gaiety. 
But the campers like the change from the 
class-bound, dull routine of their ordinary 
lives. Somewhat shyly, they'll admit it’s 
“a bit of fun, you know,” 

Last week, Billy Butlin was in Toronto, 
planning to extend his holiday-camp 


Para-reseuers: At Edmonton, Alta. Owen Har- 
greaves and Jack Dick, former members of the 
RCAF Para-rescue Unit, now operate an unusual 
business, They supply outfits and advice to anyone 
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scheme to Canada and the United States. 
He took three options on sites in the Mus- 
koka Lake district of Ontario. Then, he 
moved on to Montreal to look over loca- 


tions in the Laurentian Mountains. His 
first camp, to cost $1,500,000, will house 
1,000 in the same type of tourist cabins 
used in Britain. Then he will seek public 
finance for five more camps. He expects to 
invade the United States next year. 

In Canada, Butlin will charge between 
$40 and $60.a week per person for single 
and double-bed cabins. He will canvass 
business firms and unions to send_ their 
employes or members on mass holidays. 


SWEEPSTAKES: 
X-Raying for Tickets 


Canadians have won $250,000 in each 
of the three Irish sweepstakes this year. 
But the prize money represents only a 
fraction of the amount of money Cana- 
dians sent to Eire for sweepstake tickets. 
Last week, Canadian postal authorities 
admitted they are trying to stop the flow 
of Canadian currency out of the country. 
The Foreign Exchange Control Board was 
reported to be cooperating. 


Using X-ray machines to spot sweep-. 


stake tickets in the mail, postal authorities 
have seized 15,000 lottery tickets, mostly 
incoming from Eire. Notices have been 
sent to the intended recipients warning 
them that if they do not sign an attached 
pledge to refrain from using the mails ille- 
gally, they will be denied delivery of all 
mail addressed to them. 

However, sweepstake-ticket salesmen 


were reported to have arranged an alter- 
native distribution scheme. Couriers will 
bring the tickets from Eire by plane and 
deposit them at a northern Ontario town. 
From there, the tickets will be forwarded 


to local agents by express, 


RELIGION: 


Seditious Witness 


Since 1943, when Canada lifted its war- 
time curbs on 12,000 Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
provincial and municipal authorities in 
French-Canadian and Catholic Quebec 
have tried persistently to check the Wit- 
nesses’ practice of door-to-door and street 
peddling of pamphlets by jailing and fining 
them. . 

Last December, the campaign reached 
a peak when the Witnesses started dis- 
tributing a new pamphlet which claimed 
“Quebec’s Burning Hate for God and 
Christ and Freedom Is the Shame of All 
Canada.” The pamphlet attacked the 
Catholic Church and the Quebec govern- 


- ment. About 1,200 Witnesses now face 


trial in Quebec on charges of seditious 
libel, peddling literature without munici- 
pal licenses, and disturbing the peace. 

Last week, the first seditious libel trial 
in Quebec under the Criminal Code, which 
will be a test case for scores of others, 
ended at St. Joseph de Beauce with a 
jury conviction against Aimé Boucher, 50. 
He was given the minimum sentence of 
30 days in jail. The maximum sentence is 
two years. Trial of a similar charge against 
Boucher’s daughter, Mrs. Gisele Nadeau, 
19, was set to begin on Nov. 24. 





~~ Canada Wide Photos 


exploring or prospecting in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Accompanied by another ex-paratrooper, 
Dr. Colin Ross, they will also rescue plane-crash 
victims, using the RCAF’s para-rescue technique. 























For Radio fic a Ratio Store or You 


Invite your customers, Seats: and employees into a new 
kind of air—air that’s as cool as you like (no cooler), as 
dry or as moist as you want, fresh and clean as an evening 
breeze. : | 
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unit for theradio shop around the corner... Worthingt 
modern air conditioning delivers air with a lift—to make 
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CALL YOUR LOCAL WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTOR LISTED IN CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE BOOK. WORTHINGTON 
PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION DIVISION, HARRISON, N. J 








ARGENTINA: 


Ambassador of Trade 


As United States Ambassador to Argen- 
tina (April to August 1945) and Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Latin 


American affairs (August 1945 to June~ 


1947), Spruille Braden headed a United 
States campaign to get rid‘of President 
Juan D. Peron. It failed completely: If it 
had any effect at all, it was to strengthen 
rather than weaken Peron with the sensi- 
tively nationalistic Argentines. 

In April 1946 the veteran career diplo- 
mat George S. Messersmith became ambas- 
sador and spokesman for a new policy of 
conciliation. While he was in Buenos Aires, 
the political differences of Argentina and 
the United States were ironed out. On June 
4 Messersmith retired, and on Aug. 21 
James Bruce. president of National Dairy 
Products Corp., presented his credentials 
to Peron. Last week, in an extemporaneous 
speech before the Buenes Aires post of the 
American Legion, Bruce revealed the pol- 
icy that he would ‘carry out. 

Business Is Business: It would be a 
businessman’s policy. Perén was a “great 
leader of a great nation,” Bruce declared. 
He quoted the Argentine President as say- 
ing that he would do his utmost to make 
happy United States businessmen already 
established here and to encourage addition- 
al businesses to come. Bruce had explained 
that this would not happen “until United 
States businessmen . . . were satisfied and 
happy in their various relationships.” 

Bruce’s speech was acclaimed on the 
Plata. The pro-Perén newspaper, La 
Epoca, headlined its report: “Another U.S. 
Ambassador Recognizes Perén’s Capaci- 
ties.” Bruce was hailed as a worthy suc- 
cessor to Messersmith. 

On a more practical. plane, it was be- 
lieved in Washington that Perén would 
sweeten his bid for new United States in- 
vestments in Argentina by modifying some 
of his state controls over business. The 
concessions would be extensive and would 
cover firms already in Argentina ‘as well as 
newcomers. In talks with Bruce, Peron em- 
phasized farm-implement and auto manu- 
facturers as especially welcome. He prom- 
ised big profits and immunity from 
expropriations, but insisted that branches 
of United States companies must be pro- 
duction plants and not just assembly 
points. He reserved for future discussion the 
degree to which regulation would be eased. 

At Peron’s suggestion, United States 
businessmen in Buenos Aires were prepar- 
ine recommendations on what should be 
done to facilitate business between the 
two chief trading nations of the Western 
Ilemisphere. Some of their firms were 
starving for imports while others had 
profits frozen in pesos. If they were to in- 


crease their investments, they expected 
explicit and substantial concessions. 
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Vargas, once a bitter foe... 


BRAZIL: 


Partners on the Make 


In 1930, Luiz Carlos Prestes backed the 
revolution which overthrew President 
Washington Luiz Pereira de Souza and 
put Getulio Vargas in his place. Then 
Vargas became dictator of Brazil, Prestes 
a fanatical Communist. In 1936 Vargas 
imprisoned Prestes for sedition. 

In 1945, the Vargas dictatorship was 
crumbling. In a last desperate effort to 
stave off disaster, Vargas called elections, 
issued a ‘general amnesty for political 
prisoners, and legalized the Communist 
party. 

Vargas’s efforts failed, and he was over- 
thrown. But he still had many friends. 
He was elected senator and began a politi- 





... is now a partner of Prestes 


European Photos 


cal comeback. Meanwhile Prestes had re- 
built the moribund Communist party. 

United only in their opposition to the 
conservative democratic government of 
President Eurico Gaspar Dutra, Vargas 
and Prestes, bitter personal enemies but 
political opportunists, began tentatively 
to work together. Last week they formally 
sealed their alliance. 

Their immediate objective: to win 
minor local elections in Sao Paulo. Their 
ultimate one: to take advantage of popu- 
lay dissatisfaction with the fumbling Dutra 
administration to gain control of the na- 
tional government. What these strange 
bedfellows would do with it if they did 
win it remained a mystery. 


CUBA: 


Campana and Campaign 


Cubans last week wondered who had 
stolen—and returned—the Campana de 
la Demajagua, Cuba’s liberty bell. The 
bell, rung by the patriot Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes at his Demajagua sugar mill to 
call the people to battle in the anti- 
Spanish revolt of 1868, was given to the 
city of Manzanillo by Cespedes’s son. 

Several weeks ago the city refused to 
give the bell to the Cuban Government, 
because it had failed to carry out a pro- 
jected public-works plan there. But munic- 
ipal authorities lent the bell to a group 
of university students who wanted to use 
it to call Habaneros to an anti-govern- 
ment mass meeting Nov. 6. Sometime dur- 
ing the night before the meeting, the bell 
disappeared from the Hall of Martyrs at 
Havana University. In its place was a 
note: “Relics are not used for politics— 
they are venerated.” 

The rector of the university halted aca- 
demic ‘activities for 72 hours, suspended 
the university police who were on duty at 
the time of the theft, and stopped their 
salaries. 

Several hundred students marched to 
the presidential palace and police head- 
quarters the next morning to protest the 
theft. They demonstrated in the streets 
and searched all day for the bell. They 
found and attempted to seize a bell in a 
private garden in the exclusive Miramar 
residential section. Police, hastily sum- 
moned, finally convinced them it was 
the wrong bell. That night they held the 
meeting without it on the steps of the 
university building. Fifteen thousand 
Cubans filled adjacent streets to hear the 
students open their campaign against 
President Ramon Grau San Martin. 

The following night the bell was re- 
turned to Grau by Gen. Enrique Loyanz 
de! Castillo. It had been delivered to him, 
wrapped in a silk Cuban flag with a note, 
because he was the last surviving major 
general of the wars of independence. The 
Cabinet planned a special meeting to de- 
cide what to do with the bell. 
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OU’RE looking right through a modern 

motor bus at its vital operating parts, 
including the Timken Axles and Brakes that 
carry, move and stop the load. 


In a motor bus, as in any ecommeauial vehicle, 
the right axles and brakes can mean an efficient 
Operation—the wrong ones can be very costly, 


That is why the vast majority of motor beta a 
and all trolley coaches being built in America 
today are equipped with Timken Axles and 
Brakes. 


Look under the next vehicles you buy. Specify 








Tip to performance - minded. ¢xecutives: 





Typical Timken driving axle for a modern motor bus (left)— 
“P” Series heavy-duty power. brake (center)—front axle (right). 


X-ray view of bus performance! 


Timken Axles and Brakes — “The Accepted 
Standard” for top quality and fine performance 
in the motor transportation industry. 





TIMKEN 
AXLES 


THS TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH, 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION © OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
TWAKEN AXLE BRAKE DIVISION @ DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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The governor marries his secretary 


Married: J. Strom THurmonp, 44, gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, and JEAN Croucu, 
21, his former secretary; in Columbia, S. C., 
Nov. 7. lt was the first marriage for both. 
The bride is the youngest first lady in 
the state’s history. 


Birthday: Rep. Rosert Lee Doucuton 
of North Carolina, the oldest man in Con- 
gress, 84, Nov. 7. Doughton is usually 
the first congressman at work—about 6:30 
a.m.—and among the last to leave. His 
birthday statement in Washington: “Not 
tired, not sleepy, not hungry, and not mad. 
Nobody ever hears me complain.” 


Divoreed: James M. Lanois, chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the 
former StertA McGernee of Newbury, 
Mass.; after 21 years, in Salem, Mass., 
Nov 4. Mrs. Landis charged abandon- 
ment. She won custody of their two daugh- 
ters, Stella Ann, 19, and Ellen, 17. 


Fall: Dr. Lauriston C. Marsa, 45, 
University of California -atomic expert, 
broke his neck while practicing acrobatics 
in the university gymnasium on Nov. 6. 
He tried a back flip, and landed on the 
back of his head. 


Hemesick: On Nov. 7, the State Depart- 
ment revealed that Los Angeles-born 
Toxyo Rosr, whose wartime propaganda 
broadcasts were well known to Americans 
serving in the Pacific, wants to come home. 
The department is holding up her appli- 
cation for a passport while it determines 
whether or not she is an American citizen. 
Rose, whose real name is Iva Toguri 
D’Aquino, was released from a- Tokyo 
prison a year ago when treason charges 
against her were dropped. 
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Things to Come: On Nov. 6, in Chicago, 
Dr. Martin F, Paumenr, president-elect 
of the American Speech Correction Asso- 
ciation, announced that a smart man 
should be able to teach his dog to talk. 
Instead of barking and whining for what 
he wants, the family pooch can learn to use 
his vocal cords enough to say things like 
“want out” and “feed me,” Palmer said. 
He based his claim on research done at the 
Institute of Logopedics (study of speech 
defects) in Wichita, Kans., of which he 
is director. 


Disagreement: PAMELA JEWELL, 21, of 
Bristol, England, has a divorce suit pend- 
ing against her husband, Rosert, a for- 
mer GI, in Minneapolis. She claims he 
ridicules her English accent. On Nov. 4, 
Pamela’s mother, Mrs. Alfred Jones, an- 
nounced in Bristol: “We got a recorded 
message from her . . . and we thought she 
had a marked American accent. We don’t 
like that. Pamela’s a refined girl.” 


Viee Versa: In London last March, Vic- 
ToR CAVENDISH-BENTINCK’s wife, the for- 
mer CLOTHILDE QuiGLeY of New York, 
won a legal separation on the ground of 
adultery. As a result of the unfavorable 
publicity, Cavendish-Bentinck, who had 
been named Ambassador to Brazil, lost his 
job. On Nov. 6, an Appeals Court judge 
reversed the verdict. He awarded Caven- 
dish-Bentinck a divorce on the ground 
that his wife had committed adultery with 
Francesco de Amat y Torres, Spanish dip- 
lomat, whose wife was named co-respond- 
ent in Mrs. Cavendish-Bentinck’s suit. 





International lhotos 


Friends Indeed: Helen Keller, 
deaf and blind author, recently 
moved into the new home built . 
for her by friends in Easton, 
Conn. Neighbors gave a shower 
to help furnish the house. Her 
old home burned down last year. 





Shipboard jitterbugs show how 


Dance Team: JosepH Cary, 77, of 
Aberystwyth, Wales, and Emeen Butuiy, 
20, of London, demonstrated a dance 
called the “Honeymoon Express” on board 
the liner Nieuw Amsterdam in New York 
Nov. 6. En route from Southampton, the 
pair won the shipboard dance contest. 


Died: Peter V. Caccuione, 50, Commu- 
nist member of the New York City Coun- 
cil; in New York, Nov. 6. Cacchione and 
a fellow council member, Benjamin J. 
Davis, were the only avowed Communists 
ever elected to major public office in the 
United States. 

Lorp Morrison, 79, soldier, author, and 
statesman; in London, Nov. 7. Before his 
elevation to the peerage he was Maj. Gen. 
J. E. B. Seely, the daring and coiorful 
commander of the Canadian Cavalry Bri- 
gade in the first world war. He called him- 
self “a plain, blunt, wicked old soldier,” 
and even in peace he was true to his mot- 
to, “Live Dangerously.” He once donned 
his top hat and flew to the House of Com- 
mons, zooming his plane under the Tower 
Bridge on the way. He held several Cabi- 
net posts. 

Ceci. Humpureys, 64, British actor; in 
New York, Nov. 6. An actor for 47 years, 
Humphreys was a versatile veteran of the 
Broadway and London stages and _ the 
movies. Among his Broadway hits were 
“Tovarich,”: “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” 
“The Patriots,” and “Angel Street.” 

Sir ALEXANDER Paterson, 62, authority 
on prison reform; in Chelsea, England, 
Nov. 7. Sir Alexander retired last January 
after 25 years as British Commissioner of 
Prisons. He advocated short sentences 
whenever possible. After a tour of Amer- 
can prisons in 1931, he publicly called at- 
tention to the many defects he had found. 


Newseek, November 17, 1947 


























The Policy Back of the Policy— Our way of doing business 


that makes your interests our first Consideration 


. 


OWN goes Johnny! His interference meant to stop 
that tackler. But good intentions aren’t enough. 


That goes for your own business, also. To protect your 
people, to avoid costly set-backs, you need to eliminate 
whatever causes accidents. Essential, too, is sound work- 
men’s. compensation and liability insurance. 
Your Hardware Mutuals representative is spe- 
cially trained to help provide the full protection 
you need—however large or small your busi- 
ness. Our Safety Engineering Service is de- 
signedto boost production, lower costs, through 
accident prevention. 


Further plus-protection is yours with the 
policy back of the policy. Employe goodwill thrives 
on our prompt, fair claim settlements. Our serv- 
ice is fast, friendly, nationwide. And our policy- 





holderse have received substantial dividend savings every 
year since organization. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘Industrial Safety Procedure.” 
Investigate the many savings of Hardware Mutuals Pro- 
gram Plan. Licensed in every state, offices coast to coast. 


Non- assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 


AUTOMOBILE ... HOME .. . BUSINESS 


ardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hard: h C 





pany. Home Office. Owatonna. Minnesota 


- 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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Doubt on Vaginal Smear 


Doubt that uterine cancer can be ac- 
curately diagnosed by the so-called “vagi- 
nal smear” technique was expressed im 
Chicago last week by prominent members 
of the American Society of Clinical Pa- 
thologists. 

The method, devised in 1928 by Dr. 
George N. Papanicolaou of Cornell Uni- 
versity, uses vaginal secretions fixed on a 
stained-glass slide. Under careful micro- 
scopic examination, it is claimed, cancer 
cells in the vaginal secretion may be de- 
tected. Recently, the smear technique has 


been widely publicized in popular-publica- . 


tions, and women patients have bom- 
barded doctors with demands for the test. 

The more reliable diagnostic method 
for cancer of the uterus, the pathologists 
unanimously agreed, is the standard 
biopsy, in which a piece of tissue is cut 
from the suspected cancer and its cells 
examined under the microscope. 

Drs. Jane B. Wiles and C. Alexander 
Hellwig of Wichita, Kans., described the 
results of a test of the smear technique in 
70. gynecologic cases. Upon rechecking 
with the biopsy method, they found that 
the smear technique had failed to re- 
veal cancer in 7 per cent of the 
cases in which it existed. In 9 per 
cent of the cases, it showed a can- 
cer diagnosis which follow-up 
tests proved to be inaccurate. In- 
vestigations of the smear tech- 
nique done elsewhere, Dr. Hell- 
wig said, show inaccuracies up to 
28 per cent of the cases. 

“Papanicolaou’s method, in our 
opinion, has a definite but limit- 
ed usefulness wherever standard 
methods are not feasible,” Hell- 
wig added. “It is definitely not 
called for wherever the tissue 
diagnosis can be made.” 

“A good pathologist [using the 
biopsy method] will be in error 
no more than $ per cent,” Dr. 
Stanley P. Reimann of Philadel- 
phia, president of the association, 
told NEwswEeEK. 


Omnivores’ Span 


The widely touted theory that 
you will feel better and live long- 
er if you confine your diet to 
spinach, carrots, and other veg- 
etables was ticked off by scien- 
tific evidence last week. 

At the close of long-term nu- 
tritional studies on rats, two 
University of Chicago physiolo- 
gists, Dr. Anton J. Carlson and 
Dr. Frederick Hoelzel, reported 
dramatic differences in health 
and longevity between omnivo- 
rous (those fed a diet including 
all foods) and vegetarian rats. 
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Rats given the omnivorous diet lived sig- 
nificantly longer. Furthermore they reached 
weights from 30 per cent (female) to 35 
per cent (male) greater than the average 
weight of their parents. 

The vegetarian rats were fed flours 
made of whole wheat, wheat gluten, pea- 
nuts, and lima beans; also, linseed, corn 
gluten, and alfalfa-leaf meal, brewer’s 
yeast, salt, and lettuce. The other group’s 
diet consisted of 35 per cent protein, 28 
per cent fat, and 37 per cent carbohydrate. 


Army Muscle Man 


If one of tlhe Army’s star athletes is hurt 
in competitive sports, the chances are good 
that, barring broken bones or severe in- 
ternal injuries, he will be back in the 
game in good condition in ten to four- 
teen days. 

Credit for the speedy filling in of Army 
ranks can be laid to Capt. Herman J. 
Bearzy of the Army Medical Corps terse 
and energetic athletic team doctor at 
West Point. This week, in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Bearzy 
tells how he turns this medical trick, even 
in cases involving badly sprained ankles, 
feet, knees, or shoulders. 

The parts of the body most often in- 





Acme 


Self-propeltled: Kenneth Ginsterblum of Osage, 
Iowa, shows his motorized wheelchair to the 
Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop 
.of Chicago, and Col. E. W. Palmer, delegates to 
last week’s convention of the National Society 
of Crippled Children and Adults at Chicago. 


jured are the joints, muscles, and’ bones, 
Bearzy said. His job is to build up the 
muscle strength and tone so that the weak- 
ened area can be quickly stabilized. To 
relieve the pain and swelling, he orders 
cold compresses, ice bags, and cold-water 
baths. To increase blood circulation to 
the injured part, he applies heating pads 
or radiant heat. Massage, rest, and gentle 
manipulation of the joints prevent stiff- 
ness. Adhesive bandages support the 
joints. 

For dislocations, Bearzy prescribes 
strenuous exercises. Stationary bicycles, 
shoulder wheels, bar bells, and chest 
weights are used to overdevelop the mus- 
cles after a dislocation so that their extra 
strength will prevent further injury. 


Wheelchair Homemakers 
Of the disabled adults nn. the United 


States, housewives form the largest oc- 
cupational group. There are some 5,000,- 
000 of these women, of whom an estimated 
2,000,000 must rely on wheelchairs or 
crutches. Yet little has been done to lift 
these forgotten casualties out of a life of 
invalidism and dependency. 

Now, with practically all the war dis- 
abled out of hospitals, and with a na- 
tion-wide program under way 
for helping handicapped civilian 
males, rehabilitation experts are 
turning their attention to the dis- 
abled homemaker. On Jan. 1, :a 
model kitchen will be set up in 
New York by the Department 
of Rehabilitation and Physical 
Medicine of New. York Univer- 
sity, in which women in wheel- 
chairs or on crutches will be 
able to carry out their daily re- 
sponsibilities from cooking to 
bedmaking. Special household de- 
vices are being designed to aid 
the handicapped worker. 

“From our experience with a 
relatively small number of women 
who have received adequate re- 
habilitation and _ proper _facili- 
ties,” Dr. Howard A. Rusk, chair- 
man of the New York University 
Rehabilitation Department, said 
last week, “it is known that the 
great majority can resume a posi- 
tive role in the home.” 


Speech by Injection 


The 40-year-old New York 
woman had undergone a_ brain 
operation which left her with a 
paralysis of one side of her body, 
and with aphasia, a defect or 
loss of power of expression by 
speech, writing, or signs, or of 
comprehending spoken or written 
language. 

Her sole responses were emo- 
tional outbursts. When she tried 
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He took 


He was a big, sturdy man ... no longer young .. . and 
tired by six hard years of war. Now they were 
offering him a new job. 


The work was exhausting. The hours were endless. 
The future was uncertain. The pay was small. 


But the boss—you couldn’t say “No” fo that boss. 


So the man whose name was George Washington took 
the job called the Presidency of the United States. 
And for the first time in the history of the world, a 
whole people became their own boss. 


George Washington placed his right hand on the 
Bible . . . and a blacksmith in New Hampshire sang 
as he pounded the anvil. He was a free man, and 
George Washington was working for him. 
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a new job and the world changed 


‘ 


George Washington sat down at the Presidential desk 
... and a fisherman on the Grand Banks, a farmer in 
Virginia, a schoolmaster in Connecticut, all stood up a 


- little straighter. They were free men, and George 


Washington was working fer them. 


All over the world, wherever the news spread, men stopped 
in their work to wonder at this new American thing—a 
people who would not be ruled, but governed themselves. 
A people who had taken the love of independence that 

is in all men, and made it work as a way of life. 

In their politics and their talk, in their working and saving, 
in their planning for security and the future, Americans 
have always known how to make independence work. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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till you walk 
in them! 


So smart—they’re a pleasure 
to look at. So comfortable— 
“your - footprint -in- leather” 
cradles every curve in the 
bottom of your foot. Once 
you’ve worn Matrix Shoes 
you’ll swear by them forever. 
Step into a pair today! Look 
in your classified telephone 
directory for the 
your local dealer. 
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Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes Since 1884 
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to talk, she quickly became exhausted 
and discouraged. Then her doctor, Louis 
Linn, remembered a treatment he had used 
during the war on soldier-victims of apha- 
sia, following shell-fragment wounds of 
the cerebral hemisphere. When sodium 
amytal, the sedative and hypnotic, was in- 
jected into their veins, the wounded men 
recovered their power of speech suddenly 
and dramatically. 

Results with the civilian patient were 
equally good, Dr. Linn writes in the current 
issue of the Archives of Neurology and 
Psychiatry. Under the influence of sodium 
amytal, the woman showed striking im- 
provement, which was sustained long after 
the effects of the drug had worn off. 

Obviously, sodium amytal does not 
change the organic condition of the aphasia 
victim’s brain, Dr. Linn said. But its use 
in the manner described not only makes 
it possible to hasten the rehabilitation of 
patients with aphasia following an injury, 
but may enable doctors more successfully 
to explore the psychologic part played in 
many apparently hopeless cases of or- 
ganic brain diseases. 


Introducing Chloromycetin 


In search for molds and fungi that might 
yield germ killers superior to penicillin and 
streptomycin, Dr. Paul R. Burkholder of 
Yale University turned up a sample of soil 
from a mulched field near Caracas, Vene- 
auela, From the sample an organism, 
Streptomyces sp., was isolated, which in 
turn became a crystalline antibiotic, called 
Chloromycetin. 

In both Army and civilian laboratories, 
the new mold drug was tried out for more 
than a year on experimental mice and 
embryo chicks inoculated with a wide 
variety of stubborn diseases. Spectacular 
results were reported last week in the mag- 
azine Science by Dr. Burkholder, Parke 
Davis & Co. researchers, and Drs. J. E. 
Smadel and E. 
Medical Center, Washington, D. C. 

The researchers found that -Chloromy- 
cetin was 100 per cent effective against the 
germ that causes tuberculosis, and against 
Brucella. abortus, the source of undulant 
fever. It also showed “marked chemo- 
therapeutic activity” against the germs of 
some types of pneumonia, as well as the 
rickettsial diseases, including epidemic, 
scrub, and murine typhus, Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever, the newly discovered 
rickettsial pox, and against the virus which 
causes parrot fever. It was not effective 
against Japanese encephalitis (a kind of 
sleeping sickness) , influenza A virus in a 
chick embryo, ,and smallpox virus in fer- 
tile hen’s eggs. 

Chloromycetin, -given in large doses 
either by mouth or by hypodermic injec- 
tions, had no bad aftereffects on the ex- 
perimental animals, the scientists said. 
So far, the drug has not been tried -on 
human patients. 
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For All Your Desk Writing 


Dip-Less: 


WRITING SETS 


WRITES 300 WORDS 
WITHOUT RE-DIPPING! 
CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 
SOLID DURACROME 
PRECISION-MADE 
POINTS 














B. Jackson of the Army — 













FILL ONCE... WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT’S 
TIME TO 
|, REFILL 





CAN'T LEAK... CAN’T FLOOD 

»+ePUTS JUSWTHE RIGHT 

AMOUNT OF INK ON 
THE POINT 





THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 





Dip-Less* is the only dip-type pen 
that gives you a choice of the famous 
Esterbrook renewable points...“‘the 
right point for the way you write.” 
See this amazing desk pen set dem- 
onstrated at your stationer’s. You’ll 

, want a Dip-Less* Set for your office 
..and one for your home desk, too. 


Single sets $2.75 up 
Double sets $5.50 up 


The Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden .N. J. 


In Canada: The Brown Brothers Ltd., Toronto 


p-Less: 
writing sels by 


Esterbrook 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
































Tou CAR seems to be air-borne... when ee 
you drive with Texaco Sky Chief gasoline. 
You'll thrill to Sky Chief’s luxurious 

smoothness, You'll appreciate its split- 

second response ... its fast starts... its 

mighty surge of power, there whenever 


you need it. With Sky Chief, you TRAVEL 
FIRST CLASS. It is for those who want 





the best. 


‘TEXACO 


Shy Chief GASOLINE 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 





TUNE IN .. . TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA 
broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. : 
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| Everywhere, Cinzano Vermouths are 
| the international favorites at the 
cocktail hour. Use Cinzano French 

fee Vermouth for the dry 

eam cocktail... Cinzano Italian <=> 

Vermouth in sweet cocktails A 

| pr straight, as an 
) Bperitif before meals. 










CINZANO 


IMPORTED VERMOUTHS 


Sole Importer 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N.Y. 











Robot Brains vs. the Jet 


Jet planes fly so fast that it will take an 
automatic brain to guide an anti-aircraft 
missile to a satisfactory impact. So writes 
an Army officer, Lt. Col. William L. Clay, 
in the current issue of Ordnance. He de- 
scribes two control systems as “possible” — 
after technical obstacles are overcome. 
> Command guidance has the brain, or 
computer, on the ground. It gets con- 
tinuous data from two radar sets, one 


Radar beam/jfollows plane 


Controls in rocket /™ 


SCIENCE 


‘tical filter” 








can separate the spectrum into some 4,000 
hues, including 800 shades of green. 

The Billings “tunable narrow-band op- 
makes good on a textbook 
cliché—that the spectrum of light is sim- 
ilar to the spectrum of radio, the different 
colors being distinguished essentially by 
their wave lengths. The new filter, op- 
erated electrically, tunes through the rain- 
bow just as a highly selective radio 
receiver separates broadcasting stations at 
adjacent points on the dial. 

Far exceeding the limitations of the hu- 


Homing 


rexeyanene)| 


BEAM 


keep it in the beam . WW 
4 Fans antenna 


t 4 «= tracks plane 


Launcher 


ey 
Radar 
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Self-contained brain operated by radar guides missile to target 


tracking the enemy plane, the other track- 
ing the anti-aircraft missile. The computer 
compares the courses and instructs the 
missile, by radio, how to adjust the direc- 
tion of its upward flight. 

> The beam rider is a missile with self- 
contained brains. A ground radar helps 
by focusing its invisible searchlight on the 
enemy plane, sweeping along to keep it 
continuously “illuminated.” The rocket, 
fired into the beam, follows its every move- 
ment by listening for the radar signals and 
adjusting its control surfaces accordingly. 
When it gets near enough to the target 
its own homing device (such as a prox- 
imity fuse) takes over for a destructive 
explosion. 


Rainbow Filter 


How many colors are there in the rain- 
bow? That depends on who or what does 
the looking. Different human eyes, accord- 
ing to different testers, can distinguish 
from 30 to 200 tints between the deepest 
red and the deepest violet. But last week 
a Cambridge, Mass., scientist, Dr. Bruce 
H. Billings, came up with a filter which 


man eye, the tunable filter has several 
clearly evident applications to research, 
two of which Billings printed in the 
Journal of the Optical Society of America. 
It can be used: (1) in the study of atomic 
spectra, where closely spaced “lines” of 
almost identical color give clues to atomic 
structure; and (2) in astronomy, to fol- 
low the tornadoes of glowing gases on the 
sun’s surface by slight changes in color due 
to their velocity. The inventor also thinks 
the principle may eventually be applicable 
to a system of full-color television. 
Billings began his work while with the 
Polaroid Corp., and the precise control of 
light which he obtains is made possible by 
first polarizing it—sorting out the light 


“waves that vibrate in a single direction. 


That technique has already been applied 
to such consumer products as sun glasses 
and camera filters, and has been widely 
discussed as a future means of shielding 


. night drivers from the glare of oncoming 


headlights. The new tunable color filter 
itself, however, is still far from any public 
use. In its present form it comprises a 
series of crystalline plates on a rack 
about a yard long. 
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Exploration of ocean depths is made possible by RCA Image Orthicon television camera. 


The ocean is a"goldfish bow!”fo RCA Television! 


Another “first” for RCA Laboratories, 
undersea television cameras equipped 
with the sensitive RCA Image Orthicon 
tube were used to study effects of the 
atom blast at Bikini... 


There may come a day when, fisher- 
men will be able to drop a television 
eye over the side to locate schools of fish 
and oyster beds . . . Explorers will scan 
marine life and look at the ocean floor 
.. . Undersea wrecks will be observed 
from the decks of ships without endan- 
gering divers. 

With the new television camera, long- 
hidden mysteries of the ocean depths 


may soon be as easy to observe as a gold- 
fish bowl — in armchair comfort and per- 
fect safety. 


Exciting as something out of Jules 
Verne, this new application of television 
is typical of research at RCA Labora- 
tories. Advanced scientific thinking is 
part of any product bearing the name 
RCA, or RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, be 
sure to see the radio and electronic won- 
ders at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th Street. Free admission. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. 


Through RCA Victor home television 
you will see the best in entertainment 
and sports . . . educational subjects . . . 
the latest news . . . and “history as it 
happens.” If you are in a television area, 
ask a dealer to demonstrate the new 
RCA Victor home television sets. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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One important place to start reducing 
costs is with the machine where goods 
are made. 

Speedier production is very definitely a 
function of New Departure ball bearings. 

Operating with less friction, less wear 
than other types, the ball bearing is a 
“natural’”’ for the higher speeds, greater 
rigidity and improved quality of product 
demanded by today’s exacting produc- 
tion standards. 

Thus, an investment in machines of 
modern ball bearing design is an invest- 
ment in faster production—/ower costs. 

New Departure’s technical literature 


is most helpful. Tell us your needs. 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 
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Television Milestones 


Nov. 7, 1947, was an important date in 
the television industry: 
> At 1 pm. EST on that date over the 
fledgling NBC network between New 
York, Philadelphia, Schenectady, and 
Washington the Swift Home Service Club 
with Tex McCrary and his wife, Jinx Fal- 
kenburg, became the first regularly sched- 
uled sponsored television program. Previous 
network telecasts have been confined to 
special events like the World Series and 
Presidential speeches. The Swift show fol- 
lowed the usual Tex and Jinx pattern— 
a fashion show, household hints—plus a 
pictorial feature. It was not exciting, but 
it was a start for commercial network 
television. 
> Later that same day, the Hotel Roose- 
velt in New York announced that it was 
installing television sets with a 10-inch 
screen in 40 of its 1,100 rooms. Guests 
occupying the rooms where it is available 
will get the service on request. An extra 
charge of $3 a day will be added to the 
cost of the room for those who use the 
sets. The service will be extended to other 
rooms if the demand warrants. 


Solo in Hearts 


Twelve hundred people crowded into 
CBS Radio Theater 3 in New York last 
week to see Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts 
show (CBS, Monday, 8:30-8:55 p.m., 
EST). A quartet, a girl singer, and a man- 
dolinist made their bids for the winner’s 
prize: three appearances on Godfrey’s 
morning show (CBS, 11-11:30 a.m., EST) 
for a $244 fee and whatever else show- 
men across the country have to offer. 

The three waited impatiently for the 
last scout to show his wares. The scout 
was Ham Fisher, creator of the comic- 
strip character, Joe Palooka. And his tal- 
ent was a commercial artist turned tenor, 
25-year-old Sammy Solo. Fisher had heard 
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Solo won on his voice 
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When you board the train and settle down to work, 
e read, or relax in the comfort of your own private 


Pullman room... Z ...and you decide to stretch your legs and ease into 
¢ the friendly lounge car to get your mind completely 
away from office worries ... 





4 ...and you sink into that big soft bed for the kind 
¢ of sleep that puts you in shape for a swell day’s work 


next morning... 4 ...and you arrive —on dependable railroad schedules 
e 


—right in town, close to your next business appoint- 


ment ...aren’t you glad you decided to “go Pullman!” 


Gn | Al Pe THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 








Choice Accommodations in New Pullman Cars Soon Going into Service 


Latest Roomettes, and duplex room- 
ettes for single occupancy, give 
you a private room, including wash 
basin and toilet, for little more 
than the price of a lower berth! 


Improved section accommodations 
(upper and lower berths) combine 
comfort and economy as they’ve 
never been combined before! 





Spacious drawing rooms accommo- 
date three people comfortably. They 
feature movable chairs, large beds, 
and enclosed toilet facilities. 


Bedrooms for two cost about the 
same as two lower berths! (Shown 
are connecting bedrooms for 3 or 4) 





© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY P| 
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~ a coin trick 
that isn’t magic.. 


y 


Ni 


Rubbing the hard, milled edge 
of a coin across the surface is a 
simple test that can tell a lot 
about how a finish will stand up 
under actual use. 


Precise laboratory tests prove 
exactly the many superiorities 
that Monsanto’s Santocel im- 
parts to flat coatings for wood, 
metal, and fabric. In lacquers, 
varnishes and synthetics, San- 
tocel, a unique silica aerogel, 
offers all these qualities. 





Increased surface hardness that 
makes for improved resistance 


to marring. 





Luxurious satin finish without 
laborious rubbing. 





Greater clarity. 





More flexibility. 





Better adherence to surface. 





Increased heat resistance. 





These might very well be qualli- 
ties that you want for your 
products. Santocel can give 
them to you economically and 
efficiently. Get complete infor- 
mation and technical data on 
this most efficient of all flatting 
agents from: MONSANTO CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Merrimac Di- 


vision, Boston 49, Mass. 
Santocel: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Sammy sing while Solo was a patient at 
England General Hospital, Atlantic City. 
The young man stepped to the mike and 
with hands in his pockets crooned “I Have 
But One Heart.” The audience’s applause 
clearly marked Solo as the night’s winner. 

Then Godfrey informed the studio 
audience and listeners that Solo had lost 
both arms in a Japanese air raid in the 
Pacific. It was the hooks which he had hid- 


den in his pockets. 
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His handicap was a secret 


Where There’s Smoke 


Last week’s uneasiness along radio row 
started on Monday when it was an- 
nounced that Standard Brands had turned 
Fred Allen’s contract over to Ford (Nrews- 
WEEK, Nov. 10). It grew considerably on 
Thursday when the trade heard that Ever- 
sharp was dropping the Henry Morgan 
Show (ABC, Wednesday, 10:30-11 p.m., 
EST) on Dec. 3. Its reason: radio’s bad 
boy hadn’t delivered a satisfactory Hoop- 
erating. ABC announced it was keeping 
Morgan on sustaining until another client 
bought the show.* 

On Friday, Ben Gross reported in his 
radio column in The New York Daily 
News: “There’s ... talk that the Jack Paar 
series [ABC, Wednesday, 9:30-10 p.m., 
EST] will lose both its sponsor and _ its 
outlet at the termination of its current 
contract.” Jack Gould carried approxi- 
mately the same item in his column in The 
New York Times. The American Tobacco 
Co., sponsor of the Paar show, insisted 
there was “absolutely” no basis for the 








*On Sunday, Morgan personally read an ‘“ad” 
for a sponsor into Walter Winchell’s show (ABC, 
9-9:15 p.m., ESI). 


rumor. That is where the matter rested 
early this week, but brows were furrowed 
over the possibility of cancellations as they 
had not been since the war. 


Bergen in the Big City 


Edgar Bergen, with Charlie McCarthy 
and Mortimer Snerd tucked in their vel- 
vet-lined traveling cases, was in New York 
this week on a three-week test of one of 
his pet theories: the value of fresh studio 
audiences. For Bergen, as for most other 
radio comedians, a studio audience can 
make or break a program. Its laughter 
cues the giggles at the radio receivers. If 
it doesn’t laugh then the chances are that 
neither will listeners, no matter what the 
joke. So important is all this to Bergen 
that he goes to extreme lengths to know 
his audiences and keep them happy. 

For ten years, Bergen’s show (NBC, 
Sunday, 8-8:30 p.m., EST) has made Hol- 
lywood its home base. Unlike most West 
Coast comics, Bergen shuns NBC’s hand- 
some Hollywood studios. “I don’t like 
them too well,” he says cautiously. 
“They're metal, they’re aluminum and 
painted. If you are going to have an audi- 
ence, I think you should have a theater 
atmosphere.” 

Loeal Atmosphere: The ex-vaudevil- 
lian gets his atmosphere by trundling- his 
show each week to high-school auditoriums 
or local movie houses in the little Southern 
California towns. Only local residents get 
tickets. Thus Bergen has fresh audiences 
each week and avoids the Hollywood pit- 
fall of “professionals’—producers, actors, 
writers, and directors come to watch the 
other fellow’s act, but not necessarily to 
laugh. 

Even with such elaborate precautions, 
Bergen does not completely trust the Cali- 
fornia audiences. “I [don’t like] to stay in 
one place like Hollywood because that is 
certainly not a cross-section of the United 
States as far as comedy appreciation is 
concerned,” he said last week. “The audi- 
ence likes to have comedy paced slower in 
the Middle West and South and faster in 
New York.” , 

While in New York, Bergen is giving 
himself and his writers a workout with 
the faster-laughing Easterners. He feels the 
therapeutic value to the script is incal- 
culable—if it doesn’t get out of hand. Ber- 
gen won't go as fast as New Yorkers might 
like. “If you’ve got a fast studio audience, 
I’m sure that in some slower towns the 
[listening] audience does not laugh. Con- 
versely, that explains why some shows we 
consider corny are good Hooperwise.” 

Forthcoming trips South and up the 
West Coast will help fill in Bergen on the 
taste of much of the nation. The only 
catch to his plan so far: In New York 
union rules make getting a theater so 
difficult that Bergen and company are 
forced to use NBC’s plush, metal, alumi- 
num, painted Studio 6-B in: Radio City. 
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And now... 
GENERAL AMERICAN PLASTICS! 


More than forty years of hard-headed, practical Produc- 
tion Experience “backs” the plastics molding division of 
General American Transportation Corporation. 

This Production Experience of precision work, assembly 
line methods and close observance of cost factors which 
has been gained through building tank and freight cars, 
motorcoaches, process equipment and other products, 
is now allied to the most modern in plastics molding 
machinery, ample production facilities and highly- 
skilled personnel. 

General American offers this Production Experience plus 
Research Laboratory, Design Staff and Die Shop to 


engineer and to do a plastics molding job for you—as 
you want it done. 

We invite you to see our facilities which include 
batteries of injection presses up to 32-0z. capacity and 
compression presses ranging up to 2,000 tons, having 
71” x 74” platen areas. Our services for the molding of 
plastic parts or products are at your disposal, 


General American is equipped to serve you well. 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. 


135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


New York City Los Angeles, 
10 E. 49th Street Richfield Building 


































MOLDED BY 
FOSTER GRANT CO., INC, 


Development of polystyrene is one of Dow’s greatest plastics achievements. 
Engineering «assistance on Styron applications is a regular service of Dow and skilled molders. 


Production capacity of Styron (Dow polystyrene) has expanded 10 times over prewar. 


ERE IS PACKAGING at its exciting 
best! Styron (Dow  polystyrene)—a 


brilliant plastic—brings three-fold sales appeal 
MOLDED BY TRI-STATES 
PLASTICS CO., AFFILIATED 
WITH RUZAK INDUSTRIES 


to the newest containers . . . eye-tempting 
beauty, dependable protection, and lasting 
utility. Gay and colorful . . . and sturdy as 
they are beautiful . . . they’re packages of 
many active lives. There’s a definite dis- 
tinction about Styron packages that makes 
them sales winners wherever they appear. 
That’s why Styron is inspiring refreshing 
ideas in a wide variety of new packages. 
Styron’s outstanding qualities make it a 
favorite basic material in a host of other 
products, too—from containers and house- 
wares to radios and refrigerators. Wherever 


you meet this No. 1 plastic, you'll find it’s 















“Packages in colorful 
Styron are certainly eye- 
catchers,” say ‘Sue and 
Jack Hoffman of Los 
Angeles, California. “And 
those plastic containers 
not only keep products 
fresh, but serve a dozen 
other purposes all over 
our leh ven enthusi- 
astic shoppers for new 
things in plastic.” 


right in the public eye! 


‘ Plastics Division 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICH. 
New York e Boston e¢ Philadelphia ¢ Washington 
Cleveland e+ Detroit ¢ Chicago e St. Louis e Houston 
San Francisco e Los Angeles e Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Newsmen on Newspapers 


One of the inalienable rights of news- 
papermen is not to see eye to eye with 
either the boss or his newspaper. Few 
newsmen ever do, and this probably ac- 
counts for the look of puzzled boredom so 
peculiar to bartenders who ply their trade 
in the vicinity of a newspaper plant. The 
bartenders have to listen to shop talk of 








European 


Liebling takes newspapers apart... 


the kind that a publisher is prone to dis- 
miss with a curt: “You shouldn’t bite the 
hand that feeds you.” 


It is, therefore, natural that newsmen 
look with a degree of envy on the lot of 
A. J. Liebling of The New Yorker maga- 
zine, Liebling is the portly, benign-looking 
reporter who inherited The New Yorker’s 
Wayward Press department so ably con- 
ducted for ten years (1927-37) by the late 
Robert Benchley. Liebling not only takes 
apart the prose of newsmen he is likely to 
meet in Jack Bleeck’s mission, but de- 
lights even more to dissect and lay bare 
the foibles of the publisher mind. 

Last week, the best of Liebling’s New 
Yorker essays on the press were combined 
about 50-50 with equally delicious auto- 
biography into a book, “The Wayward 
Pressman.” This, and another book, “Late 
City Edition,” a staff-written account of 
how The New York Herald Tribune 
reaches the newsstands each day, make 
prize reading for the layman, journalism 
student, newsman, and publisher alike.* 

First Reader: Liebling, a native New 
Yorker, remembers reading his first news- 
paper at the age of 7. The story that sticks 
in his mind concerned one Carl Morris, 
the Sapulpa (Okla.) Giant, whom a New 
York Evening Mail sports writer billed as 





“THE Waywarp Pressman, By A. J. Liebling, 284 
pages. Doubleday. $2.95. Late City Epition. B 
Joseph G. Herzberg and members of The New Yor 
Herald Tribune staff, 282 pages. Henry Holt. $3.50. 
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a “white hope” sure to make trouble for 
heavyweight champion Jack Johnson. 
Morris proved a washout and so Liebling 
writes: “I learned ab initio not to believe 
everything I read in the papers. For all 
that I loved them.” 

A 1925 graduate of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
Liebling dedicates his book “To the Foun- 
dation of a School for Publishers, failing 
which, No School of Journalism Can Have 
Meaning.” As a freshman at Dartmouth 
(from which he later was bounced for 


failure to attend compulsory. chapel), 
Liebling insists he got a better journalistic 
education from his liberal-arts courses 
than he did at Columbia. Liebling says he 
heard at Columbia that publishers were 
eternally righteous and: couldn’t be in- 
fluenced by advertisers. “The pattern held 
up to us was Adolph Ochs’s colorless, odor- 
Jess, and especially tasteless [New York] 
Times of 1923 . . . It [the Pulitzer School] 
had all the intellectual status of a training 
school for future employes of the A & P” 
(the chain grocers, not a press association) . 

For Freedom: Liebling’s newsroom 
education included stints on The New 
York Times, The Providence (R.I.) Eve- 
ning Bulletin and Journal, the old New 
York World (just before it died), The 
New York World-Telegram, and Hearst’s 
Evening Journal Magazine. His first job, 
as sports copyreader on The Times, ended 
abruptly eight months later:as a result of 
un-Timesian frivolity. During odd mo- 
ments he took schoolboy basketball games 
over the phone. The callers rarely knew 
the names of the referees, without which 
The Times would print no box scores. 
Liebling took to fillmg in the blank with 
“Tgnoto”—Italian for unknown. When the 
late Major Thompson, his boss, discovered 
the crime, he told Liebling: “You are ir- 
responsible. Not a Times type. Go.” 

As a graduate and now witty and 
erudite critic of newspapers, Liebling can- 
not take seriously, he says, the Hutchins 
report’s recommendation that newsmen 
impose standards on their employers. 
“Elevator boys would have as good a 
chance.” The American Newspaper Guild, 
he believes, has given the newspaperman 
a modicum of independence he never en- 
joyed, but true professional freedom still 
is far away. “I am against government- 
owned newspapers and government inter- 
ference with privately owned ones . . . It 
might be argued, of course, that publishers 
. . . have no interest in freedom of the 
press beyond their freedom to make as 
much money as possible. I do not believe 


\ this. I think they just act that way.” The 


answer, he suggests, lies in endowed news- 
papers, “devoted to the pursuit of daily 
truth as Dartmouth is to . . . knowledge.” 

Getting Out a Paper: In “Late City 
Edition” City Editor Herzberg and his 
Herald Tribune colleagues explain some- 
thing often as much a mystery to them- 
selves as to the reader: How a newspaper 


gets out each day. They admit they pro- 
duce a_ necessarily imperfect product. 
Indeed it is their candor that makes the 
volume a good handbook for student ‘and 
layman alike. Some samples: 

Foreign Editor Joseph Barnes on foreign 
reporting: “[Correspondents| are seldom 
well enough educated for the job they do 
... There is little doubt that many pub- 
lishers have been trying so zealously to 
spot a trend toward isolationism that they 
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... Herzberg puts them together 


stand in grave danger of creating one.” 
Red Smith’s advice to would-be sports 
writers: “The English language, if handled 
with respect, scarcely ever poisons the 
user.” Stephen White’s comment on sci- 
ence writing: “I can’t do all this [cover 
physics, chemistry, bacteriology, etc.] by 
knowing science. Instead, I do it by know- 
ing scientists.” . 


Up at Look 


At Look magazine last week, Editor 
Gardner (Mike) Cowles and Executive 
Editor Dan Mich reached down into their 
writing ranks and picked out one of their 
newest comers for managing editor. He is 
Henry Ehriich, 35-year-old former Boston 
Herald newsman and war-time assistant 
public-relations officer in Italy. 

Born in Brookline, Mass., Ehrlich came 
out of Harvard in 1934 with a degree in 
English literature and history, and went 
to work as an office boy on The Boston 
Herald. Three months later he was a re- 
porter, then rose rapidly to political editor, 
and finally, Washington correspondent. As 
political editor, Ehrlich needled Gov. 
James M. Curley’s regime so pointedly 
that Curley barred him from the state 
house. (Curley, now in his fourth term as 
mayor of Boston, went to prison last June 
after he lost his appeal against a convic- 
tion of mail fraud in war contracts.) 

As a PRO, Ehrlich was at Anzio beach- 
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MEN FROM-MARS? NO—BLANKET SALESMEN! 


How Simmons trained retail clerks 
with Filmosound-projected movies 





Simmons’ problem: to sell a highly technical 
new product, an electronic blanket, through 
non-technical retail salespeople to non- 
technical housewives. 


The solution: a sales-training sound motion 
picture, shown to retailers’ sales staffs. In 
one sequence, animated electrons (as pic- 
tured above) make the complex story un- 
derstandable. 


The projectors: Bell.& Howell Filmosounds, 
because their ease of o eration encourages 
full use by salesn.-n, and because their 
theater-quality reproduction of motion pic- 
tures and sound is e.sential to effective sales 
presentations. 


The results: swift, successful introduction of 
the new product; soaring sales because 
retail clerks are thoroughly sold, fully in- 
formed. 


Your business is different, but it’s 10 to 1 you, too, have a job which 
movies and Filmosounds could do better, faster, more economi- 
cally, more profitably. Let us help you investigate the possibili- 
ties. Bell & Howell Company, 7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
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head with Gen. Mark Clark’s Fifth Army. 
After leaving the service in November 
1945, joined Look. As a “story producer,” 


Look’s shop term for a reporter-writer, 


Ehrlich has tuned ot some ofthe mage 


ane’ bigest its; the pleture documents 
tion of “Knock on Any Door,” Willard 


Motley’s novel about a criminal: the story 
on Charles A. Ward, ex-convict who is now 
millionaire president of Brown & Bigelow, 


the big calendar and greeting-card outfit; 
and the spread on the Far West to which 








Look 
Ehrlich: From newcomer to M. E. 


the issue of May 27 was entirely devoted. 

Last week, as Look boasted a circulation 
of more than 2,800,000 (a gain of about 
400,000 since Jan. 1), Ehrlich planned 
“nothing revolutionary” in his new job. He 
said he had plenty to learn if he filled the 
managing editorship as ably as his. pred- . 
ecessor, Jack Guenther, who was killed 
Oct. 24 in a United Air Lines plane crash 
in Utah. 


Editor Topples Copy Desk 


Once a week during football season, 
sports copyreaders strain at their pencils 
and bring forth dozens of such headlines 
as: “Indiana Topples Ohio State, 7-0,” 
“Columbia Blanks Cornell by 22-0,” “Nit- 
tany Lions Trip Red Raiders, 46-0.” In 
The New York Times for Nov. 2 only 
three football headlines (two of them 
small, bottom-of-the-page heads) used the 
word “win.” 

Last week, a Texas publisher thought 
it was about time to blow the whistle 
on such jargon. In Editor & Publisher, 
H. Weldon Owens of the weekly Teague 
Chronicle complained: “Nobody wins a 
football game any more.” Instead, he 
found, teams on the short end of the score 
are “crushed, trounced, thundered by, 
downed, hobbled, jarred, shackled, out- 
lasted, spilled, battered, stopped, trampled, 
blanked, or smothered.” 


Newsweek. November 17. 1947 




















FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 





A “near miss” is no good. 

Location of industrial plants, like 
finding the exact spot through the 
surveyor’s transit, has to be right, too. 

Here are the star advantages that make 
the territory served by the Norfolk and 
Western the ‘‘exact spot” for your plant: 


¥ Intelligent native labor, both skilled 
and unskilled. 


* Alert, progressive communities. 
¥ Nearness to domestic markets and, 
through the Port of Norfolk, to the 


markets of the world. 


¥ Abundant variety of raw materials; 
plenty of power and pure water. 


“1. 


RAILWAY 
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M has to be RIGHT 


CINCINNATI 





¥ Friendly tax policies. 
¥ Excellent climate, and scenic beauty. 


¥ An almost unlimited supply of all- 
purpose Bituminous Coal mined within 
short distance hauls. 


¥* The Norfolk and Western’s Preci- 
sion Transportation — your guarantee 
that your materials and your finished 
product will move swiftly and surely. 


The Norfolk and Western has com- 
plete, detailed information about any 
section of the territory it serves and 
will be glad to supply any information 
you require — in confidence. Write to 
the Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
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The Economic No-Man’s Land 


By process of elimination or by mysteri- 
ous group impulse, the country’s bulging 
money supply last week had become the 
principal culprit responsible for inflation. 

In Washington President Truman, pre- 
paring his message for Congress, was con- 
sidering recommendations for corralling 
loose dollars and making them behave. 
Virtually certain was a demand for res- 
toration of consumer credit controls which 
Congress had relaxed Nov. 1. 

Bank loans and _ investments—lately 
pouring funds into the inflationary stream 
at a rate of $10,000,000,000 a year—were 
another likely target. The Federal Reserve 
Board was reported gunning for authority 
to curb banks’ lending power by increasing 
reserve requirements and freezing holdings 
of government ‘securities. 

Other recommendations known to be 
under consideration were aimed directly at 
prices. One was price control and rationing 
for selected commodities—such as grains 
—for which demand had far outrun sup- 
ply. Another, aimed at President Truman’s 
béte noire, asked for government regula- 
tion of trading in commodities. 

Business, awaiting the President’s pro- 
gram, was instinctively throwing up its 
defenses. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, which had touted produc- 
tion as a sure remedy for rising prices, 
had reversed its field. The money supply, 
said the NAM, had trebled since 1939, 
while physical production had increased 
only 70 per cent. “It is surprising,” said 
the NAM, “that prices are not even 
higher than they are now.” 

In a series of press releases the associa- 
tion blamed inflation on the governnient’s 
monetary policy and its farm-price sup- 
port and export programs: “Fantastic 
profits,” it said, were not responsible. 


Significance-- 


Recent government fiscal policies have 
been anything but inflationary. The pres- 
ent budget surplus means the government 
is actually taking more money from tax- 
payers than it is spending. 

The root of the trouble is the govern- 
ment’s fiscal policy during the war. For 
six years the government spent more than 
twice as much as it raised in taxes. It 
borrowed about $225,000,000,000, roughly 
$90,000,000,000 of it from commercial 
banks and the Federal Reserve. This ex- 
panded the country’s money supply the 
same as printing greenbacks. 

The effects are still being felt. The price 
level has been growing up to fit its skin— 
the money supply. It still has further to 
go before the full slack will be taken up. 

If the Administration tries to take -a 
reef in the money supply to prevent fur- 
ther price increases, it will be venturing 
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into economic no-man’s land. Control of 
an economy by credit policies is still ex- 
perimental. Anything can happen. Cutting 
bank credit available to industry might 
level off prices. On the other hand, it 
might start a bust. 

Another delicate problem is the govern- 
ment bond market. Many bankers feel the 
government might tighten interest rates 
slightly without hurting government bond 
prices. But a rise in rates sufficiently 
drastic to cut the flow of credit to industry 
might crack the government bond market. 
This would cause a sharp rise in interest 
charges on the government debt. 

Almost forgotten in the crisis is an 
elementary economic fact: During an in- 
flation, pay checks don’t go far enough; 
but during deflation there aren’t enough 
pay checks to go around. In 1933 we 
prayed for inflation. 





out of the bag to victimize the public and 
heap coal on the fires of inflation. 

Last week, however, a NEWSWEEK sur- 
vey disclosed the devil still a bit lethargic: 
> Most Dallas merchants were discourag- 
ing overbuying by requiring that customers 
continue to plunk one-third down on in- 
stallment purchases. About the only lib- 
eralization was the extension of balance- 
payment time from the former fifteen 
months to eighteen or twenty-four. A few 
merchants, mainly jewelers and furniture 
dealers, appealing to the marginal trade, 
were pushing the dollar-down plan. But 
even they were restrained and there were 
no big advertising campaigns proclaiming 
liberal credit. 
> San Francisco’s reaction was negligible. 
Stores were no busier and customers 
showed no tendency to insist on easier 
terms. The only exceptions were the usual 


‘red-hot bargainers, such as one radio-plug’ 


ging group of dentists and a local jewelry 
outfit that advertised constantly. 

> In Boston, only the jewelry stores were 
stressing easier. terms. 

P New York City took the 





GET IN THERE AND STOP HIM! 








Nov. 1 switch-over with char- 
acteristic nonchalance. - The 
greater New York Credit Bu- 
reau reported no rush of appli- 
cations for easier terms. 

P Chicago’s department-store 
leaders—Marshall Field and 
Carson, Pirie, Scott—kept the 
same installment terms. Both 
the Fair and Mandel’s depart- 
ment stores lowered down pay- 
ments to 10 per cent, but Wei- 
boldt’s department-store chain 
instructed salesmen not to talk 
about easy credit. 

> Beyond dropping the down 
payment requirement from 
one-third to 20 per cent, vir- 
tually all Washington, D.C., 
department stores made no at- 
tempt to capitalize on “W’s” 
‘end. Smaller stores, on the 
other hand, mainly appliance 
shops, camera dealers, and 
hard-goods sellers, began push- 
ing “easy credit” in their ad- 
vertisements. “Cameras On 
Credit—Pay As You Shoot— 








Shoemaker—Chicago Daily News 


‘ CREDIT: 


Lethargy at W’s End 


As Nov. 1 approached, the air had been 
filled with dire predictions. By will of Con- 
gress, the Federal Reserve Board’s six- 
year-old Regulation W*, wartime limi- 
tation on consumer credit, was scheduled 
to expire. That old devil, unrestrained in- 
stallment financing, was about to be let 





*Requiring one-third down on cars, household 
appliances, and radios, one-fifth down on furniture 
and rugs, the balance to be paid in fifteen months. 
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Liberal Terms” was the tag- 
line-on one ad. 

> Detroit, where workers’ savings have 
been hit by strikes and shutdowns, told a 
different tale. Credit applications had risen 
sharply. “Since the end of “W’ it’s been an 
avalanche,” said one credit manager, “like 
shoveling yourself out of sand.” 
Significance ~- 

The only broad trend so far is a tend- 
ency to lengthen terms from fifteen 
months to eighteen or twenty-four. The 
one-third down payment is still standing in 
most instances. : 

First-week reactions, however, are hard- 
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From the Cape of Good Hope 


to the Tuna Banks of Mexico 








YORK ean aafely fr perishable cargoes 


Aboard the tuna clipper Endeavor, home- 
ward bound with 375 tons of Yellow Fin 
or Striped in her brine tanks . . . or on the 
majestic African Lightning* of the Ameri- 
can South African Line, with her 21.478 
cubic feet of refrigerated space crammed 
with fresh fruit and frozen rock lobster 
tails for a 17 day return voyage... 
temperature is vital. 

Seafaring men especially, are. cautious 
buyers, for equipment failure at sea would 
mean failure of the voyage. And that is 


* 


African Moon, African Planet, African Sun and 


African Dawn, all of the American South African Line. 





or the African Star, African Rainbow, African Crescent, 





why so many vessel operators, both large 
and small have pinned their faith on York 
through the years . . . why, in 47 refriger- 
ated ships alone, York has provided re- 
frigeration for a total of 11,462,000 cubic 
feet of cargo space. 

Whether your own problem involves 
refrigeration or air conditioning, three 
other significant facts also recommend 
your consideration of York: 

1. The wide range of York equipment as 
to function, type and capacity assures 


selection of the right unit for the right 
place, no matter how large or how small. 


2. The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial 
use exceeds that of any other manu- 
facturer. 


3. York research, already responsible for 
sO many important advances, has been 
accelerated and intensified . . . an assur- 
ance of the lasting value of York equip- 
ment. York Corporation, York, Penna. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 


SINCE 1885 








DOUBLE ACTION 


PENINZOIE 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Change for winter! 
Sound your “2” for 
the genuine at this 
sign of quality serv- 
ice, coast to coast. 


+, pure Penns : 
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Member Penn Grade Crade Ol) Asda, Pereait bie, 
Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engine 


* Registered Trade Mart 


an extra margin of safet 
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ly conclusive. In view of widely publicized 
warnings, and the danger of recontrol, 
which may soon be demanded by the Ad- 
ministration, merchants are moving cau- 
tiously. 

Most goods are still easy to sell on 
present terms. But despite pious hopes to 
the contrary, most merchants think that 
when competition grows keener, install- 
ment terms will return to the enticing 
prewar basis—the so-called “a dollar down, 
the rest when you catch me” plan. 

Mail-order houses have already returned 
to prewar terms—10 per cent down and 
eighteen months to pay on large purchases, 
twelve months on smaller items. When 
competition forces them, others can be 
expected to follow. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


Postwar Rolls 


The Waldorf-Astoria’s  gilt-trimmed 
Astor Gallery was banked with chrysanthe- 
mums and autumn leaves for the occasion. 
Admission was solely by invitation (most 
were mailed from England) , and a veteran 
New York society doorman was on hand 
to recognize and admit the right people. 
The oceasion: the first American showing 
last week of Britain’s postwar Rolls-Royce, 
prewar automotive symbol of wealth, 
glamour, and social position. 

Four models of the new Rolls and three 
of the Bentley, a slightly less expensive 
sister car, had been shipped from England, 
admittedly with a view to tempting the 
American dollar. As ponderously exclusive- 
looking as ever, the new models offered 
such extra luxury wrinkles as: 
> Built-in desks, vanities, and _ bars. 
> An adjustable shock-absorber mechanism 
for “hard” or “soft” riding. 
> A foot pedal which at a single pressure 


The Rolls-Royoe: More plush, glamorous, and expensive than ever 


completely lubricates all points normally 
serviced by a grease gun. 

> An amber warning light which blinks on 
when the gas supply is down to 2 gallons 
and stays lit until the tank is refilled. 

> Electrically operated windows. 

J. E. Scott, Rolls-Royce sales manager, 
hoped to sell 1,000 cars in the United States 
in the next twelve months. The price range 
for the Rolls: from $18,450 to $19,200; 
for the Bentley: from $12,900 to $17,700. 


STORES: 


For Sale to Rent 


Barely two weeks after Foley’s of Hous- 
ton held a much-publicized opening 
(Newsweek, Nov. 3) the nation’s newest 
department store expected to sell its build- 
ing. But the proposed transfer, announced 
last week, of the revolutionary, windowless 
$12,000,000 structure was no signal of dis- 
tress. Federated Department Stores, owner 
of Foley’s, was only following a practice 
increasingly common to department stores: 
selling their store buildings, then renting 
them back on long-term leases. The same 
day that Federated announced the sale of 
the Houston store to the Foley Bros. Store 
Foundation (for the relief of Foley em- 
ployes), Abraham & Straus of Brooklyn, 
another Federated member, sold its real 
estate to a subsidiary of Union College in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

The list of predecessors was formidable: 
Filene’s of Boston and Bonwit Teller (New 
York) had sold their buildings to the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society; Gimbel Broth- 
ers of Philadelphia, to a Yale-Cornell- 
University of Rochester-Lawrenceville 


School syndicate; Lit Brothers (Philadel- 
phia), to the University of Pennsylvania; 
Allied Stores, Corp., to Union College; 
seven class A Sears, Roebuck store build- 
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yp stock products. Umatilla county's 

i lA wn populous herds of sheep pro- 

, “ae e N vide fine wool from which 
eens a — \ famed Pendleton blankets and 
a shirts are fabricated. 


A GROWING CITY IN THE GROWING OREGON MARKET 


The Old West and the new are good neighbors today in Pendleton. 
Booted cowboys and long-haired Indians shop in up-to-date stores; ° 
saddle-making is still a thriving art, while ultra-modern processing 
plants provide appetizing frozen foods for the national table. Once 
yearly, at Round-Up time, Pendleton becomes again the Old Oregon 
Trail’s crossroads, and both white and red men don the colorful 
regalia of frontier days, while the nation’s top cowhands vie for 
world championship rodeo honors. No boom-town, Pendleton’s 
47% population increase since 1940 is solidly based on its position 
as trading center of an extensive agricultural and cattle area, plus 
stable expansion of its rich lumber and food processing industries. 


UMATILLA COUNTY leads the nation in 
growing green peas for processing. Started 
in 1934, this indu try now is second to 





wheat in economic importance to the area.- 
Also grown and prepared for the national 
market are other vegetables, plums, prunes. 


PENDLETON is served by two railways 
and two airlines—lies just 35 miles from 
Columbia river barge shipping facilities. 
Excellent industrial sites are available. 
Inquire, Pendleton Chamber of Commerce. 





*The Oregon 
Market— 
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@ yiELDs of up to 70 bushels of 
wheat per acre on Umatilla county’s 
rolling plains play a large part in 
boosting average gross income per 
farm to $11,079, compared with the 
national average of $4,015. One of 
the nation’s two largest cake flour 
mills will process one-and-a-half 
million bushels of wheat here this year. 


Pendleton is only one of many fast- 
growing cities in the big, dynamic 
market served by The Oregonian. 
Oregon’s.39.2% population gain since 
1940 is second highest in the nation— 
and The Oregonian steadily maintains 
leadership in circulation and influence 


- throughout the state. To reach this rich, 


expanding market, place The Oregonian 
at the top of your advertising must list. 
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Looking for a 
plant site? 





We have a complete file of current 


information on industrial locations 


... and our 


Nearness to markets and raw 
materials . . . labor conditions 
and taxes ... housing... avail- 
able plants for sale or lease... 
shipping and power facilities 
...any or all of these may be of 
primary importance in select- 
ing your new business site. 
The Milwaukee Road’s In- 
dustrial Development Depart- 
ment can provide just the 
information you need. 


Our engineers and analysts 
have prepared plats and com- 
piled data for hundreds of 
communities along the Road’s 
11,000 mile right of way ex- 
tending through the dynamic 
midwest on to the expanding 


Ten minutes spent 
reading this leaf- 
let may save many 
hours of time. 






service is confidential 


Pacific Northwest. Ourinterest 
lies in locating stable businesses 
along the railroad where they 
will prosper and create new 
traffic. 

The leaflet, ““How to Find a 
Home for Your Business,” out- 
lines our complete service. 
There is no obligation. Just 
write to J. C. Ellington, Indus- 
trial Commissioner, The Mil- 
waukee Road, 309W Union 
Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 





Black area shows Milwaukee Road States 


THE 
MILWAUKEE 


RoapD 


The friendly Railroad 
of the friendly West 
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ings, to Mutual Life; two Sears buildings 
in Wisconsin, to Northwestern Mutual: 
Sears’s Cincinnati store building, to the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 

The department stores cited two major 
advantages for such sale-rental deals: 
> Expensive, hard-to-get administrative 
talent that was being diverted to building 
operations would be conserved instead for 
the primary job of selling. 
> Sale of the buildings releases capital to 
the department stores which they need to 
carry today’s higher-priced merchandise 
inventories. Allied’s sale to Union College 
freed $16,150,000 that had been tied up in 
numerous store properties; Gimbel’s of 
Philadelphia realized $5,000,000 from the 
college-prep school syndicate; Sears’s two 
Wisconsin store sales brought in about 
$2,250,000. 

But in Washington, some members of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation also saw another 
set of motives. The stores, they said, get 
a better break tax-wise—they can deduct 
more—by renting than by owning. Last 
week, NEWSWEEK learned that committee 
members were seriously asking whether the 
department-store sales are legitimate, out- 
right sales or does the very fact that leas- 
ing arrangements are made simultaneously 
indicate that the whole purpose is merely 
tax avoidance? 

J. F. Lebor, treasurer of Federated De- 
partment Stores, flatly denied any tax sav- 
ings in the Foley or Abraham & Straus 
sales. “We simply prefer,” he said, “to be 
merchandisers rather than real-estate op- 
erators.” 


STOCKS: 
Promissory Notes 


Last week, the New York Stock Ex- 
change announced that it would sponsor 
a radio hour of classical music, interspersed 
with general market advice. Financial Edi- 
tor Leslie Gould of Hearst’s New York 
Journal-American rose to the occasion 
with eagerly irreverent suggestions: 
> For the customers’ man on low-volume 
days, the exchange program should play 
“All Alone [by the telephone].” 
>For Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board advocate of higher margins, an ex- 
change-sponsored_ rendition of “Don’t 
Fence Me In.” 
> For gloomy days when stocks sag and 
spirits follow, “Abide With Me.” 


MERCHANT MARINE: 


Our Vanished Ships 


At 6:30 a.m. last Saturday, the nation’s 
longest postwar major strike (135 days) 
ended in a dazzling defeat for the CIO's 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. De- 
spite a 12-cent-an-hour wage rise, the 
union had agreed to a settlement less fa- 
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Imagination joins oil and metal 


TO MAKE LONGER-LASTING CARS FOR YOU 


Demonstration of Oilite, developed by creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


The strange metal that remembers! 


That hoy is squeezing oil out of metal! 
He has filled a tubular automobile 
hearing with water, and the pressure 
of his fingers on the water forces oil 
out of the pores of the metal. 

It’s no ordinary metal, of course. 
Called Oilite, it’s a metal that actually 
remembers to lubricate itself. It 
carries its own oil inside its pores. 

Some years ago, our engineers saw 
the need for such a metal to protect 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


hard-to-keep-oiled bearings against 
wear. So they set out to develop it. 
They started with powdered metal 
—so fine a breath could blow it away. 
They built huge machines to compress 
it into shape, found a way to harden 
it into what looks like solid metal. 
But that “solid” metal is full of 
microscopic passages. The metal is 
dipped in oil and these passages 
retain it. When lubrication is needed, 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


the oil comes to the surface; when not 
needed, it goes back into the metal! 
In your car, Oilite parts mean 
smoother operation, and longer life 
for vital moving parts. Today, you 
get their advantages in 23 or more 
places on each of our cars . . . another 
example of the way we apply practi- 
cal imagination to make the Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler the 
most advanced cars on the road. 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 





Manufacturing’s old enemies—time and 
cost—are going down in swift defeat 
before a new twin weapon—the miracle 
production team of oxy-acetylene flame 
cutting and electric arc welding. This 
modern industrial twosome is slashing 
production hours, reducing capital in- 
vestment and conserving materials for 
manufacturers in almost every field— 
from makers of diesel locomotives, huge 
cranes and machine tools to lawn mow- 
ers, metal furniture and children’s toys. 
Meanwhile, products are lighter, stronger, 
better and better-looking. 
Manufacturers are finding welding has 
almost limitless application. ... Metals 
joined may be mild steel, stainless steel, 
steel alloys, cast iron, bronze or alumi- 
num. The raw stock may range from 
heavy armor to light gauge aluminum 


sheet. The elements welded may be ac- 
curately flame-cut shapes of any size— 
or stampings, castings or forgings. 
Manufacturers are learning, too, that 
they can rely on NCG for quick, able 
counsel...that NCG’s nation-wide ex- 
perience with both electricand gas welding 
penetrates broadly and deeply into al/ of 
America’s industrial metal processes ... 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


with the result that NCG has the right 
information for them right now. 
Doubtlessly there exists in the NCG 
line of products that spans all welding 
needs, the tool or combination of tools 
that will start cutting production corners 
for your company. NCG products in- 
clude such famous names as Sureweld 
Electrodes, Hollup Arc Welders, Shield- 
O-Matic Continuous Arc Welding, NCG 
Flame Cutting Machines, Rego and 
Torchweld Oxy-Acetylene Cutting and 
Welding Apparatus. 73 NCG manu- 
facturing plants and hundreds of inde- 
pendent NCG distributors and ware- 
houses provide a vast coast-to-coast 
network of service and supply. 
NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 840 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 














‘vorable in many ways than its previous 
agreements with one of the nation’s largest 
shipbuilders. At midnight Sunday, the 28,- 
000 ex-strikers started streaming back to 
eight East Coast Bethlehem shipyards. 

Idle Builders: The return to work 
came none too soon for a sickly United 
States passenger fleet that had steadily 
lost ground since the, end of the war. 
Where only a few years before 97 private 
yards had employed 1,397,000 workers to 
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though 81 per cent of them were American 
citizens. 

One glimmer of hope shone over the 
horizon—the expected report of the Keller 
committee, appointed by President Tru- 
man on March 11 to develop a “stable, 
long-range program” for the strengthening 
of our merchant marine. Though the five- 
man group had been exceptionally close- 
mouthed, Washington heard that its find- 
ings would be released within a week. 








United States shipbuilding is back to a peacetime norm 


build ships, today only seven yards were 
employing some 30,000 men to build new 
merchant ships. And only two new pas- 
senger vessels were under construction. 

Meanwhile, Britain was building 125 
passenger vessels and _  passenger-cargo 
ships; France, thirteen; Spain, eight; and 
Sweden, seven. Even Italy was outbuild- 
ing America, with six passenger vessels 
on the ways. 


Significance-— 


The failure of the United States as a 
shipbuilder in peacetime is a replaying of 
the post first-world-war record. The causes 
have long been known: 
> Operators of American vessels are at a 
sharp disadvantage, costwise, and are 
therefore reluctant to build. A United 
States shipper, paying higher wages and 
offering better working conditions, must 
be prepared to compete with foreign rivals 
whose costs are at least 50 per cent lower. 
> Congress, in periods of postwar retrench- 
ment, is traditionally niggardly about sub- 
sidizing American shipbuilders, whose costs 
run 50 to 100 per cent higher than foreign 
yards. 

The implications last week, for the 
American economy and American defense, 
were plain. Conditions were returning to 
prewar—when only 30 per cent of the pas- 
Sengers going to and from the United 
States traveled in American ships, al- 
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LABOR: 


Compliers Take All 


In the shabby splendor of its Washington 
offices in a converted apartment building, 
the National Labor Relations Board last 
week was busily recutting American labor 
relations to the Taft-Hartley pattern. It 
served notice on unions which had re- 
sisted the law that they were fair game 
for their complying brethren. 
> The NLRB ordered a collective bargain- 
ing election to decide whether the big 
International Association of Machinists 
would represent the workers of Sigmund 
Cohn & Co., New York manufacturer of 
metal products. Employes could -not vote 
to retain their present union, Local 65 
of the CIO’s Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Employes, because the Red- 
led local was barred from the ballot. It had 
refused to file non-Communist affidavits. 
If the IAM lost, Local 65 could still ne- 
gotiate with Cohn, but the NLRB would 
not help if the employer proved balky. 
> The noncomplying National Maritime 
Union was barred from the balloting 
called to pick a collective-bargaining agent 
for 300 employes of the Wilson Transit 
Co., Great Lakes shipper. This left the 
field open to its rival, the complying AFL 
Seafarers International Union. 

P Petitions for collective-bargaining elec- 





for investors too 





ean: 


a “controlled 
approach” 





In many an airline board meeting, 
the new “Controlled Approach” 
methods for bringing a plane 
down through thick weather are 
regarded as a postwar a for 
“profits”. All-weather flying means 
more passenger miles flown, less 
empty seats, more “profits”. 

To investors seeking safe land- 
ings in the selection of airline se- 
curities, the new MLPF&B survey 
offers a “Controlled Approach” in 
obtaining facts that are vital to . 
sound investment decisions. 

The survey explains the big 
paradox in the airline picture: 
Why earnings have been reduced 
while new records are being made 
in volume and revenue. It also 
takes the measure of such thorny 
problems as operating costs, new 
equipment needs, increased ser- 
vices, and current financial posi- 
tion. As always, the facts—favor- 
able and unfavorable—are concise 
and unvarnished, add up to a full 
length picture of the industry as 
a whole. 

In addition, “AIRLINES—1947” 
provides individual analyses of 18 
airlines, together with detailed re- 
ports of interim earnings. 

We'd like you to have a copy of 
this highly readable study if you 
are really interested in airline se- 
curities. We’re sure you'll find it 
helpful. There’s no cost. Just ask 
for “AIRLINES—1947”. Address 


Department S-7 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
_70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 93 Cities 
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HULA GIRL? 





Don’t need her. Our readers — over 
3,000,000 families, husbands and wives 
— pore over Better Homes & Gardens 
solely because of the 100% service it 
gives them to help them run a better 


Beller Lomes 


and Gardens 


Se 00 
home. Your story is right up their CIRCULATION QyvER 3.099.000 


alley. Name a spot where sales resist- 
ance to your product would be lower! AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances 
to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation to buy 
any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$20,000,000 


R. H. Macy €# Co., Inc. 


Twenty-Five Year 248% Sinking Fund Debentures, 
due November 1, 1972 


Price 9914% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from 
such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers Goldman, Sachs €¥% Co. 
A. G. Becker€?Co. Blyth€*’Co.,Inc.. Glore, Forgan €% Co. 


Incorporated 


Harriman Ripley E? Co. Kidder, Peabody €? Co. Lazard Freres €? Co. 


Incorporate 
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tions by such noncompliers as the AFL 
International Typographical Union, the 
CIO United Furniture Workers, the CIO 
Fur and Leather Workers, the CIO Ameri- 
can Communications Association, and the 
AFL United Construction Workers (af- 
filiated with John L. Lewis’s Mine Work- 
ers) were tossed out the window. 

As the week ended, Lee Pressman, sharp- 
minded counsel for the CIO and its non- 
complying steelworkers, was _ frantically 
trying to get a Supreme Court test on the 
constitutionality of the affidavit require- 
ment and other Taft-Hartley provisions. 


RESEARCH: 


Figuring for Merrill 


Charles E. Merrill likes facts and fig- 
ures. In college he did well in mathe- 
matics while turning in a mediocre per- 
formance in other subjects. His brokerage 
firm, colossal Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane,* feeds clients as many facts 
and figures as they can possibly digest. 

Last week Merrill launched an attempt 
to get the facts on a vital question which 
had been loosely kicked around for the 
last ten years: the effect of Federal taxes 
on business enterprise. A ‘research team 
from Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration was commissioned to 
undertake an independent, case-study in- 
vestigation into all aspects of the problem. 

Funds for the inquiry came from the 
newly announced Merrill Foundation for 
Advancement of Financial Knowledge. In 
1945, after a profitable year, Merrill and 
his 82 partners had quietly set aside 
$1,000,000 to promote the study of eco- 
nomic and business problems. For two 
years they had combed various proposals 
looking for a worthwhile project. Last 
week’s award—a $175,000 question which 
Harvard will take two years to answer— 
was the first to meet approval. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Freight Cars: The Office of Defense 
Transportation reported that 8,394 freight 
cars were built in October. Although short 
of the 10,000-a-month goal builders had 
set for last summer, output now exceeds 
the number of cars scrapped. 

Grain: The Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Minneapolis grain exchanges persuaded 
Sen. Robert A. Taft to propose a Congres- 
sional investigation of high grain prices. 
The Administration had blamed the high 
prices on “gamblers in grain” and “greedy 
men, trafficking in human misery.” 

Autos: The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. an- 
nounced that 1,200 new workers were be- 
ing hired, to set up an afternoon second 
shift. The move will swell the payroll to 





*Normally handling 10 per cent of trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
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—_.._, | THIS CALCULATING MISS 
| IS THROUGH ON TIME 


eee not on overtime 


















Ele are good reasons why you 
can rely on Marchant Calculators to 
get figure-work out on time, even 
with inexperienced help: 





Not Fogbound: The New Haven 
R. Rs radar-equipped tug can 
work in dense fog. Search an- © Greater Speed 


tenna is above the wheelhouse. © Easier to Learn and Operate 


© Greater Accuracy Control 





Good reasons—the results of 


15,000 and expand output from 800*to exclusive Marchant features—that 

1,000 cars daily. | can mean worth-while savings 
Sale: Consolidated Vultee stockholders hus; h-whil 

approved the sale of the company’s home- | to your business, worth-whuile 


appliance, bus-manufacturing, and other job advantages to your 
‘ Fe . . s al $5.5 0.- ! 

nonaviation properties for about 85 50! office personnel. 

000, to a new company, the Nashville ' 

Corp. Convair will retain only its plane- 

making and allied interests. 





PRODUCTS: These compelling reasons can be verified on your 
. own work by the Marchant Man in your phone book. 
What’s New 


For Checks: Post-A-Checks, printed 
on penny post cards, have been introduced 


; Ta: ‘ For a brief explanation of the swifte 
by the National Bank of Commerce of est, simplest and surest multiplication, 
Lincoln, Neb. Customers who don’t care write for Folder 247. 
if the mailman reads their checks can save MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 


envelopes and postage. 

For Paint Brushes: At the Paint In- 
dustry Show in Atlantic City last week, 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. exhibited 
airtight plastic Brushaway bags to keep 
paint brushes soft and pliable with or with- 
out cleaning. 

For Christmas Trees: Plastic icicles 
that glow in the dark have been introduced 
by Rabar Plastics of New York . . . Snow- 
men, camels, stars, and other ornaments 
made of Styrofoam, a cellular plastic that 
looks like snow, are produced by Lee-Bert, 
Inc., of Saginaw, Mich. 

For Records: A_ shockproof phono- 
graph needle is being made by the Duo- 
tone Co. of New York. The needle has 
a cylinder of nylon which is said to allow 
the pick-up arm and needle to bounce on 
the record without harm to either. 
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Oakland 8, California 
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Paper that 


never worries 
about water 


\ 


\ 





If you are a business man with a moist 
product to package try this. 

Take a sheet of Patapar. Douse one 
half of it in water. Leave the other half 
dry. Now test each half for strength. 
You'll be amazed! 

That’s a remarkable thing about Pata- 
par* Vegetable Parchment. This beauti- 
ful paper can take any amount of wetting 
—even in boiling water —and remain 
intact and strong. 


Patapar resists 
grease, too 


Another vital characteristic of Patapar is 
its grease-proofness. It resists the penetra- 
tion of fats, grease and oils. Products like 
butter, shortening and cottonseed oil 
compounds find safe protection in its 
clean, strong folds. 


Idea for you? 


Business men are making use of Patapar 
in an endless variety of ways. A few ex- 
amples: food wrappers, soap mold liners, 
dye house separator sheets, milk bottle 
hoods, liners for motor oil containers, pie 
doilies, flower wrappers, liners for boiled 
ham cookers, map tracing papers. 

Perhaps in your busi- 
ness there’s a job Patapar 
can do better than any 
other material. For more 
information write on your 
business letterhead for 
booklet N. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Export Demand Lifts Prices 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


N his radio address of Oct. 24, Presi- 
Tent Truman declared: “An at- 
tempt has been made to place the 
blame [for higher prices] upon our for- 
eign aid program, but this is not borne 
out by the facts.” His own economic 
agencies think otherwise. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics tells us that 
export demands have “gen- 
erally helped to hold up” 
farm prices. The Council of 
Economic Advisers admits 
that “the increase in ex- 
ports” in the second quarter 
of 1947 “undoubtedly af- 
fected the price level during 
this period.” It adds that 
“the large foreign require- 
ments have undoubtedly 
been a factor in the price 





rise” not merely of grains but of live- 


stock and other food products. That 
our export and foreign aid program has 
raised food prices here, therefore, ought 
to be beyond controversy. 

But for how much of the rise has 
export demand been responsible? Here 
is a more difficult question. It cannot 
be answered merely by citing statistics. 
In the 1946-47 fiscal year our exports 
of wheat amounted to 34 per cent of 
our 1946 production. The wholesale 
price between May 1946 and May 1947 
increased 47 per cent. But in the same 
period (according to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board) our exports 
of all meats amounted to only a little 
more than 2 per cent of our production. 
And their average wholesale price 
jumped 85 per cent. Does this mean 
that our export program was irrelevant 
to the jump in meat prices? 


NLY those who are unfamiliar both 
QO with foodstuff markets and with 
the way in which supply and demand 
are really related will draw such a con- 
clusion. If 100 houses are wanted by 
only 99 families, one house must go 
empty; if they are wanted by 101 fam- 
ilies, one family may be left in the cold. 
The demand will have gone up only 2 
per cent; but the consequent increase 
in rents may be 20, 50, or even 100 per 
cent. A collector at an auction may 
pick up a painting, if no one else there 
particularly wants it, for $100; but 
other determined bidders may force 
him to pay $1,000. He gets the whole 
painting; he does not share any per- 





centage of it whatever with the other 
bidders. Yet their bidding has forced 
up the price on him by 900 per cent. 

In less extreme degree these prin- 
ciples apply to the present situation in 
meat. It is impossible to tell from the 
actual percentage of exports what the 
real effect of export demand has been 

on the price. Meat prices, 
moreover, depend not mere- 
ly on meat exports but on 
‘ grain exports. When prices 
of feed-stuffs are forced up 
prices of meat must soon or 
late rise also. Grain is fed 
to animals only insofar as 
that remains a_ profitable 
procedure. Again, expected 
future exports of grains and 
meat are as much a factor 
in present prices as past exports. Final- 
ly, to produce our export surplus, wages 
and profits are paid out which can only 
be used to bid up prices of the goods 
that remain at home. 

The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers tries to belittle the effect of 
the export surplus by comparing it with 
the gross national product. It declares 
that “the high foreign demand has 
added to the inflationary pressure on 
prices, but the much larger domestic 
demand has been the principal cause 
of the upward pressure.” But such 
statements leave the real question un- 
answered. They are like saying, in our 
rent illustration, that the first 99 fam- 
ilies have more effect on rents than the 
last two families. Such a statement 
would doubtless be true enough even 
if the marginal addition of the last two 
families raised rents, as it might, by 50 
per cent or more. But the real question 
now is: Would food and other prices 
have gone up at all in the last nine 
months, or would they have gone up 
even half as much as they did in that 
period, .if it had not been for the un- 
precedented export demand financed 
by our foreign aid program? 


O one can answer such a question 
N with exact percentages. But I sub- 
mit that our unparalleled export sur- 
plus, two-thirds of which has been paid 
for by our own government, is a major 
inflationary force at the present mo- 
ment. It is not a service to the Amer- 
ican people to attempt to present it as 
a negligible factor. 
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He Can Be 


a Valuable Player — 


On Your. 


e@ Your head electrical man—don’t 
overlook his counsel in your cost- 
reduction huddles. Here’s why— 

During recent years, thousands of 
electrical systems have been operating 
under abnormal stress. They have be- 
come overloaded and unreliable .. . 
poorly located or improperly applied in 
relation to present needs. They have 
increased production costs—plenty. 

Check with your head electrical man. 
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Cost-Reduction Team 


Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 


SQUARE 








If he finds such electrical weaknesses 
in your plant, a Square D Field Engi- 
neer will be glad to work with him in 
analyzing any electrical problem and 
selecting corrective power distribution 
and electric motor control equipment. 

The counsel of experienced Square D 
Field Engineers is available, without 
obligation, through Square D Offices 
located in fifty principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities. 
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LOCATE WHERE THE 
LEADERS LOCATE... 


Qndiana 


@ Let’s forget for the moment such na- 
tionally famous names as Studebaker, 
Servel, Bendix, Kingan, Magnavox 
and many others... all native to In- 
diana... and consider incoming top- 
flight manufacturers who have estab- 
lished plants here. This is only a small 
list: 

General Motors 
International Harvester 


U. S. Rubber 
Aluminum Co. of America 


Stokely Bros. General Electric 
RCA Swift & Co. 

Borden Crosley 

Chrysler National Gypsum 
Seagram International Paper 
American Radiator . Cities Service 


U.S. Steel 
DuPont 


Armour 
R. H. Donnelley 


National Biscuit 


Continental Can 
Lane-Bryant 
Continental Steel 


Among the reasons for their choice are: 
(1) no tax penalty on enterprise; (2) 
a labor-management charter. that gets 
results; (3) a large pool of literate, 
native-born labor; (4) easy accessibil- 
ity to materials and markets; (5) rec- 
reational facilities for employees;, (6) 
diversification of industry that cushions 
against depressions. 

These industrial leaders know what 
they’re doing. It will pay you to inves- 
tigate what Indiana has to offer you. 
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Evangelizing Bishops 

“Too many people look on the Episcopal 
Church as a nice clean refrigerator in 
which a few select souls can be saved 
from spoiling.” 

The church is “a centipede flat on its 
back.” 

The clergy have sins of “pride, egotism, 
laziness, and hurt feelings.” 

“The American people want God but 
not the way we Episcopalians are present- 
ing Him ... We must come down from our 
ivory towers.” 

Thus the bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church accused themselves of 
their sins of omission. Some 130 of them 
gathered Nov. 4-7 at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
for a special meeting called by their pre- 
siding bishop, the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, who announced a new campaign 
of evangelism to reach within and beyond 
the present 2,000,000 Episcopalians. The 
body of the church can be strengthened, 
he felt, by stricter attention to spiritual 
matters during Lent and Advent, and by 
door-to-door calls to every member. 

Other major actions of the meeting in- 
cluded unanimous adoption of a resolu- 
tion urging prompt Congressional action 
on the Marshall plan, and another warning 
church members “lest an hysterical fear 
of Communism shall lead us to fight that 
danger with weapons destructive of the 
treasures we seek to guard.” The bishops 
felt that “an inquisitorial investigation of 
men’s personal beliefs is a threat to free- 
dom of conscience.” The meeting also ap- 
proved the request of the 2,000,000-mem- 
ber Philippine Independent Church that 
its bishops be consecrated by Episcopal 
prelates. 

Many Episcopalians had expected that 
the Winston-Salem meeting would clear 


up the confusion over the new marriage 


canons, voted at the last triennial conven- 
tion (Newsweek, Sept. 23, 1946). Under 


the present laws, each bishop is free to 
judge himself the cases in his diocese in- 
volving divorce. The bishops voted last 
week to preserve the status quo until the 
1949 triennial get-together. 


Educating Ushers 


To Prof. Everett M. Hosman, good 
church ushers are an important addition 
to a congregation. Doorkeepers in the 
house of the Lord, they are also “con- 
gregational engineers” who should be cour- 
teous and alert—as well as thoughtful 
enough to seat a doctor near the door in 
case of emergency calls. 

Hosman ought to know. Since 1943, he 
has conducted a unique school for ushers 
at the Municipal University of Omaha, 
Neb., which to date has graduated about 
1,000 ecclesiastical escorts. Besides his on- 
campus lectures (fifteen hours) , Hosman 
offers a correspondence course ($10) with 
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current enrollment in 40 states, as well 
as Hawaii, China, and England. 

Last week, Hosman, 59-year-old son of 
a Methodist minister, drew up eight 
“don’ts” which should serve aspiring «sh- 
ers well during the coming holiday season: 

1—Don’t be gushy with worshippers. 

2—Don’t carry cigars, pencils, or a red 
handkerchief in your breast pocket. 

3—Don’t use perfume—it spoils the per- 
fume of others. 

4—Don’t overlook a friendly greeting to 
the visitor. 

5—Don’t slight the “bum.” 

6—Don’t paw the women. 

7—Don’t separate husband and wife. 

8—Don’t duck out when the minister 
begins the sermon. You need it. 


Organized Nun 


The choir of Notre Dame Convent in 
Ottawa was all prepared to sing on a Nov. 
3 radio broadcast celebrating National 
Education Week in Canada. Up popped 
Petrillo, for the American Federation of 
Musicians ruled that the choir could not 
go on the air unless the accompanist held 
a union card. Much to the surprise of the 
choristers, Sister St. Francis, the nun at 
the organ, dug out a card from Local 802 
which showed her a member in good stand- 
ing. The show went on. 






Anti-Amber: Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty demanded that Phil- 
adelphia exhibitors stop show- 
ing “Forever Amber” and “The 
Outlaw,” banned by the Legion 
of Decency. They refused, and 
Catholics began to picket them. 
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lh these four houses, in a lovely little town in Ohio, live a 


Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a coal 


miner! The mine worker's home is pictured second from the 
right. 

Of course, not every coal miner lives in such a nice home 
and community. But this picture does serve to illustrate how 
coal operators and miners, in increasing numbers, are meet- 
ing the problems of housing and community life. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 
bituminous coal miners either own their own homes or rent 
from private landlords. Among the remaining third, who 
now rent from their companies, there is a growing trend to 

















buy the houses they live in. 





Home-ownership among bituminous coal miners is in- 
creasing—due in no small measure to encouragement and 
financial aid from mine owners who realize that a man be- 
comes a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 








MOobERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 


come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 


tion program sponsored by the country’s 


progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 


Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are able not only to 
meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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New Slant 
on Plating 





A close investigation of your 
plating operations can show a re- 
duction in finishing cost without 
jeopardizing the quality of the 
work. There is that possibility, 
Here’s a thought along that line 
and an offer. 


Udylite, using its modern technical 
facilities and trained staff, will 
make this investigation for you at 
no cost to you and in accordance 
with a plan that has proved to be 
very practicable. 


e 
Fin v. preliminary survey of your 


operations is made by one of Udylite’s 
field engineers. 


Thm a complete analysis includ- 


ing laboratory work is conducted by 
Udylite engineers and electrochemists 
at headquarters in Detroit. 


a full written report 
which includes all findings and what- 
ever recommendations may be justified 
is turned over to you. You may then 
take whatever action you choose. It 
does not obligate you. 


2889 


Udylite First in the 


Field of Metal Finishing 
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The Charge That Failed 


by JOHN LARDNER 


OMETHING over a week ago, Leslie 

O’Connor, the general manager of 
the Chicago White Sox, began a bold 
charge against the forces of darkness in 
organized baseball (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
10). “Follow me, men!” he shouted as 
he dashed into the enemy lines with 
the sunlight gleaming on his spectacles. 

Last Tuesday Mr. O’Con- h 
nor glanced over his shoul- 
der and saw that no one had 
followed. His own Chicago 
regiment was running at 
great speed in the opposite 
direction. Alone, armed only 
with his spear of righteous- 
ness and surrounded by hos- 
tile natives with Kentucky 
accents, the troopless leader 
tossed in the sponge. When 
last seen, he was hanging from the end 
of a limb of a tree to dry, while his 
enemies counted their loot ($500) and 
danced around Leslie with wild cries 
of “Mother Machree!”—the tribal yell 
of their chieftain. O’Connor’s Charge 
will go down in history as a splendid 
example of the way baseball people 
work together. 


EFORE examining the significance of 
the Chandler-O’Connor fight, I 
would like to dwell for a moment on 
the details of O’Connor’s betrayal. The 
first hint that Leslie would be left to 
charge alone came from a college stu- 
dent named Charlie Comiskey, heir to 
the ownership of the White Sox. Charlie 
told a reporter that the rest of the 
Chicago management was about to take 
a powder and sacrifice O'Connor to the 
baseball commissioner. And so it came 
to pass, the next day. 
Charlie Comiskey is the grandson of 
a man who once defied Ban Johnson, a 
baseball despot far more powerful and 
respected than Happy Chandler. In 
fact, the original Comiskey, the so- 
called Old Roman, did more than any 
other one person to break Johnson’s 
rule and clear the way for Judge Landis. 
Today the White Sox leadership, and 
the entire American League, run like 


jackrabbits from a man whose most 


commanding achievement till now was 


to sing “Mother Machree” to an audi- 
ence of 5,000 chiropractors at Madison 
Square Garden. 

You will hear it said, and truly, that 


the reason the White Sox and the league 
ran out on O’Connor was their fear of 





having baseball business taken to court. 
O’Connor was going to court to fight 
Chandler’s new habit of interpreting 
baseball rules to suit himself. He had a 
perfect court case, as everyone knew. 
The baseball contract specifically for- 
bids Happy to make his own rules. 
But no court case is a good case nowa- 
days in the judgment of the 
baseball moguls. They are 
scared of the common law, 
and the honey-throated squire 
of Versailles, Ky., is riding 
to power on their fears. 

O’Connor not only knew 
baseball rules, he knew his- 
tory. He knew that the 
American League—more ex- 
actly, the New York and 
Boston clubs with the sup- 
port of Comiskey’s Chicago club—broke 
Ban Johnson by going to court in the 
case of Carl Mays, a pitcher suspended 
by Johnson..The original Comiskey was 
in the van of that battle, and his mouth 
watered as he leaped to the charge. 

As matters stand, Happy Chandler 
has won his greatest victory since he 
hypnotized those 5,000 chiropractors. 
He has the baseball owners, officially his 
bosses, in the middle of a squeeze play. 
They can go to court, which they 
won’t, or they can stomach his rule. 
Maybe, alternatively, they can plan to- 
gether privately, knock him out, and 
buy up his contract. If that doesn’t 
work, his rule will get stiffer every 
day. Happy hungers frankly for com- 
plete power. 


CONCEDE that there is some ground 

for criticism of O’Connor’s weapons 
in his recent brave charge at the head 
of no army. He had a perfect technical 
court case, but his issue was slightly 
unappetizing—it involved the signing 
of a high-school ballplayer. That was 
not the basic issue in O’Connor’s mind, 
it was just an excuse to challenge and 
check Chandler’s egomania, but to the 
public it did not look good. There have 
been better issues. 

Chandler’s summary whipping of 
Leo Durocher without trial or pub- 
lished evidence, his star-chamber hear- 
ings, his orders for “silence” in baseball 
—those were strong issues. It’s a ques- 
tion, though, if any issue will ever look 
strong enough to the lettuce-eaters with 


cotton tails who populate the National 
and American Leagues. 
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FOOTBALL: 


State of Penn 


Right after the first world war, the story 
grew that Penn State football teams ran 
“ugly big”—fellows who not only had the 
size but were smart and quick in using it 
on another man. Numerically, there was 
nothing fearsome about them; only twelve 
men on Coach Hugo Bezdek’s 1919 squad 
earned their letters. Artistically, the team 
from the Nittany Mountains, loaded with 
mature-bodied war veterans, became a 
national football power. 


Starting in 1919 and extending into — 


1922, Bezdek’s boys went through 30 
games without a defeat and won an invita- 
tion to the Rose Bow], where they dropped 
a 14-8 decision to Southern California. 
Four of them—Bob Higgins, Pie Way, 
Joe Bedenk, and Glenn Killinger—made 
Walter Camp’s All America, and Light- 
horse Harty Wilson, who looked like an 
All-America back to some observers, 
proved it later at West Point. 

The recession from this boom was a 
long, alumni-nagged one for Bob Higgins, 
who succeeded Bezdek in 1930, and in 1931 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 15 


Boston College over Tennessee 
Army over Pennsylvania 

Brown over Harvard 

Columbia over Holy Cross 
Cornell over Dartmouth 

Yale over Princeton 

Penn State over Navy 

Georgia Tech over Alabama 
L.S.U. over Mississippi State 
Duke over South Carolina 
North Carolina over Maryland 
Georgia over Auburn 

Michigan over Wisconsin* 
Illinois over Ohio State 
Minnesota over Iowa 

Notre Dame over Northwestern 
Purdue over Pittsburgh 

Missouri over Oklahoma 
Southern Methodist over Arkansas 
Texas over Texas Christian 
Rice over Texas A. & M. 

Baylor over Tulsa 

Oregon State over Washington State 


Oregon over Stanford 
U.C.L.A. over Washington 





*Misgivings special 


Score on judgment passes for week 
end of Nov. 8: Completed 21, fum- 
bled 4. Success average to date: 119 
right, 47 wrong, 9 tied: 71.7%. 
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WieuAns 


50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but 
not blanket form. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$3000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps” in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 

See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO'S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! i 





“Se eS = = == 

AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 

I 4740 Sheridan Road | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps” ] 
in Your Bridge to Security.” 
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the team hit rock bottom: eight defeats. 
When things began to pick up in the 
1939-42 period, another war intervened. 

Last year, Penn State began to look big 
and mean again: The war veterans had 
returned. While they regained their foot- 
ball legs, they won six out of eight games. 

From the start, this season, they left no 
doubt that the old times were back. The 
squad contained 23 six-footers and any 
number of fellows close to that mark. The 
first-string line averaged 203 pounds, the 
backfield 194. Nine of the eleven starters 
were war veterans; Co-Captains John 
Potsklan and Larry Joe were 24 years old, 
and the others ranged from 20 to 23. 

Shift Right: What they had, Coach 
Higgins didn’t try to fancy up with T-for- 
mation ball-palming. Even the single-wing 
formation that he preferred was stripped 
down to its simplest terms: The Nittany 
Lions always shifted to the right. To 
Higgins, winning football is basically 
a matter of block and tackle: “Trickery 
backfires on you.” 

Last week, with six straight victories, 
Penn State was ranked seventh among the 
nation’s powers. If the team’s passing of- 
fense and defense was questionable, its 
rushing attack and defense stood among 
the best statistically. While it conserva- 
tively worked out a 7-0 victory over Tem- 
ple on a gooey Philadelphia field last Sat- 
urday, Orange Bowl scouts took a look. 

If it gets past its remaining opponents, 
Navy and Pitt, Penn State will have its 
first unbeaten team since 1921 and its first 
all-winning season since 1912. With a cur- 
rent total of 270 points, it also has a 
chance to lead the country in point-scor- 





ing. But Higgins has done all he could to 
avoid humiliating scores. His explanation: 
“Our team was not the best team on the 
field in most of our games during the early 
30s, and nobody poured it on me.” 


HOCKEY: 


Falling Leafs 


When the bad news came on Nov. 3, 
Gaye Stewart was listening to the radio 
in his car at the Toronto airport; his wife 
and baby were flying in from Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., for the hockey season. Squirt- 
sized Gus Bodnar heard it on the radio, 
too. Six-foot-two Bud Poile, third member 
of a unit that had played together as a 
forward line for the Toronto Maple Leafs 
for the last four years, learned about it 
two hours after his wife found the apart- 
ment they had been hunting for months. 

The story: all three men had been traded 
to the Chicago Black Hawks, along with 
defensemen Ernie Dickens and Bob Gold- 
ham, who is rated the best defense pros- 
pect in the National Hockey League. 

To obtain five men from last season’s 
Stanley Cup winner, President Bill Tobin 
of the tail-end Black Hawks gave up only 
one regular and none of the $100,000 he 
has been offering for talent. But the regu- 
lar was 27-year-old Max Bentley, league 
scoring champion for the last two seasons. 
For two years, Tobin explained, every 
club told him to put away his $100,000 
and talk turkey about Bentley. To Clar- 
ence Campbell, president of the league, it 
seemed that the deal “puts Bentley on a 
very high plane.” 





international 


Vain Effort: The Army's top ground gainer, Rip Rowan, No. 33, 
eludes Notre Dame tacklers for 83 yards in 16 tries. But Notre 
Dame ended the 34-year series a winner for the 23rd time, 27-7. 


Newsweek, November 17, 1947 








Photograoh of sunspots courtesy the Cook Observatory of the University of Pennsylvania 


Out, damned spot, out ! 


When the sun breaks out with a rash 
of spots— beware. 

Many experts hold it means a busi- 
ness depression. At least, by some 
strange coincidence the two seem to 
come along about the same time. 

Be that as it may, there’s one thing 
that always comes with a dip in busi- 
ness. And that’s an e-c-o-n-o-m-y wave. 

Business men begin to look around 
for the “least costly way of doing it.” 


©... AYER & SON 


They dig, among other items, into 
the question of office overhead—and 
a lot of them discover the cost of 
doing figure work far higher than they’d 
dreamed. 

That’s why we suggest a long, hard 
look at the remarkable economy of 
Comptometer adding-calculating ma- 
chines. Whatever your business, 
chances are you'll find them able to 
handle every phase of its figure work 


with accuracy, speed—and healthy 
saving besides. 

Comptomefer (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.), made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1731 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 



















ANOTHER GREAT 


WABASH 
_Steaneliner 





BETWEEN 


$T. LOUIS 


- AND 
KANSAS 


CITY 









City of 
KANSAS CITY 


HIS companion train © 
jw the famous “City 

of St. Louis” brings better 
Wabash service than ever 
between these two great 
Missouri cities. A brand 
new Diesel-powered 7-car 
train. “Sleepy Hollow” 
seats in coaches and parlor- 
lounge ...a mew “coffee- 
shop-club”...and an even 
finer Wabash diner. 


TOM M. HAYES, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Bidg. §& 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Starring June Lockhart 


The day after “For Love or Money” 
opened, Barnard Straus, the producer, 
splurged on oversize newspaper advertise- 
ments announcing “A Star Is Born.” The 
reference was to June Lockhart, the daugh- 
ter of Gene and Kathleen Lockhart. Straus 
was not guilty of overstatement. In her 
movie roles up to now, Miss Lockhart has 
usually been somebody’s kid sister or that 
other girl from out of town. In F. Hugh 
Herbert’s comedy, she is the actress who 
took the town by storm. 

The best thing that can be said for 
“For Love or Money” is that Miss Lock- 
hart is in it, to supply an impish grace and 
charm and a nice sense of humor to what 
in less talented hands might have proved 
a perfunctory role. For his part, Herbert 
furnishes a prefabricated plot about a 
middle-aged actor (John Loder) who of- 
fers board and lodging to a belligerently 
virginal, but not-so-naive, young lady. 

The circumstance that the actor’s in- 
valid wife had just been buried the day 
that he adopts this flustered refugee from 
a necking party is explained away at some 
length. And also in and out of the house 
is the actor’s mistress, who puts up a good 
fight but loses out to whatever it is that 
little girls are made of when they put their 
minds to it. In fact, the dialogue goes on 
at great length on a familiar theme, al- 
though some of it is amusing and even 
bright in its own right. 

But most of the credit goes to Miss 
Lockhart, who emerges from movie type- 
casting to establish herself as a delightful 
comedienne. It will be interesting to see 
what Hollywood does when it gets her 
back. 

Loder, also on lease from Hollywood, 
is pleasant and plausible as the matinee 
idol whose punch lines are cribbed from 
the scripts of his best-remembered ve- 
hicles. Vicki Cummings, Paula Trueman, 
and Mark O’Daniels play according to 
Hoyle, which is good, and as good as the 
writing permits. (For Love or Money. 
Barnard Straus, producer. Harry Ellerbe, 
director. Raymond Sovey, sets.) 


The Second Mrs. Fraser 


In the last eighteen years, there have 
been countless drawing-room comedies 
on the subject of divorce. For this reason, 
St. John Ervine’s “The First Mrs. Fraser,” 
which appeared on Broadway in 1929 and 
which was revived last week in a gen- 
erally polished production, nevertheless 
lacks a lot of the freshness it had on its 
original opening. 

Jane Cowl, returning to Broadway for 
the first time since 1941, gives an agree- 
able, assured performance in the role of 
the woman who helps her ex-husband rid 
himself of his second wife. There is not 
much for Miss Cowl to work with, but she 


THEATER 








Lockhart took New York by storm 


manages to bridge the gaps between her 
important scenes by sheer force of per- 
sonality, and by laughing away the ends 
of lines which might otherwise have fallen 
flat. Mannerism though this may be, it 
helps in the pinches. 

Henry Daniell, as her peripatetic hus- 
band, a self-centered, stuffy soul who is 
forced to the disagreeable conclusion that 
you can’t do at 55 what you did at 35, can 
be criticized only for allowing his Scotch 
accent to become thicker as the evening 
Wears on. 

Of the supporting players, Reginald 
Mason makes out the best, as an old man 
who refuses to believe that Miss Cowl 
won’t marry him, in spite of the fact that 
his primary interest in life is fishing. He 





Henry Daniell and Jane Cowl 


Newsweek 
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is curiously appealing as he lurks around 
her apartment, and there is some question 
as to whether or not he would make her a 
better husband than did Daniell, fish or no 
fish. Frances Tannehill, as Daniell’s second 
wife, is as nasty and selfish as could reason- 
ably be expected. (THe First Mrs. Fraser. 
By St. John Ervine. Gant Gaither, pro- 
ducer. Harold Young, director.) 


Kiss Her Tomorrow 


Even an excellent Theater Guild pro- 
duction fails to save “This Time Tomor- 
row” from being pretentious and a bit of 
a bore. This drama by the Dutch play- 
wright Jan de Hartog is full of good in- 
tentions and practically everything else 
ever talked about in a sophomore bull 
session. 

Just to give you an idea, there are a 
pair of scientists who dissect rats in search 
of a cancer cure (this is in Amsterdam 
during a blackout): while the rest of the 
story (told in flashbacks) concerns a 
tubercular girl with whom one of the 
young researchers falls in love, and an 
elderly scientist who becomes interested 
in her case and plays a kindly Svengali 
to her Camille-like Trilby. 

Apparently, the girl should have died 
months before, but the aged scientist ex- 
plains that she is being kept alive by the 
mating instinct. Once satisfy her with a 
kiss and she’s a goner. This is exactly 
what happens in a careless moment. Mean- 
while, it has been established that she has 
the gift of prophecy and a batting average 
of 1,000. It is all very bewildering. and 
the only conclusion to draw is that there 
are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy. 

Sam Jaffe, Ruth Ford, and John Archer 
achieve the double triumph of playing 
their respective characterizations straight, 
and keeping them from looking slightly 
foolish. Under the circumstances, this is 
a good deal to ask, but they are helped 
considerably by Paul Crabtree’s judicious 
direction. (THis Trae Tomorrow. The 
Theater Guild, Inc. Theresa Helburn and 
Lawrence Langner, producers. Paul Crab- 
tree, director. Herbert Brodkin, sets). 


Trial and Error 


“Trial Honeymoon” is obviously the 
work of earnest young amateurs. Since, 
however, they have chosen to put their 
collective neck out by appearing on Broad- 
way, the result must be judged by pro- 
fessional standards. The reluctant report, 
therefore, is that the whole thing is a 
ghastly mistake. Ed Moroney and Eileen 
Heckart are the only members of the cast 
who show promise of better things to 
come. (Trra, Honeymoon. By Conrad S. 
Smith. Harry Rosen, producer. Edward 
Ludlum, director.) 
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When you're in the spotlight and you’re 


judged by your hospitality, there is only one 


choice... % Choi by [~S 
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Rare Blended Whiskey 90.8 Proof. 57!2% Grain Neutral Spirits. ©1947, Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y.C. 








ITS A PLEASURE: 
THANKSGIVING 


“(HALFONTE - 
Sie ageh HALL 


ON THE BOARDWALK~1000 ROOMS 


eftlantic City 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 












HOW WELL | FAR? 
DO YOU — a 
Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 


sound indistinct at parties, 
church and home? Tr 
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Yo? HEARING AID 


Pat. No. 2,424,422 
Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
Wot. of sounds. Dealers almost 
/@ everywhere. Serviced in one | BOOKLETS 
minute. Up to 75% saving on | mailed to 
Shorter  “," batteries. One year you in 
Than a Pen guarantee. Send for facts. plain 


Accepted by the Council on Phusical Medicine, envelope 
American Medical Association. 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. FR EE 
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CHARACTER 


34 years’ experience in radio 
engineering are back of the repu- 
tation Magnavox enjoys today 
as the symbol of radio-phono- 
graph quality. 14 superb models 
priced from $187 to $850. 
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MUSIC 
A Chance for Stoska 


In an opening which was not really the 
opening, the Metropolitan Opera began its 
1947-48 activities last week. Although the 
real opening, the traditional night of glitter 
and glamour, did not come until three days 
later—on Nov. 10—it was hard to say that 
the season had not started because it had. 
The previous Friday the Met put on a 
“pre-season gala performance” of Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” 
and in it presented 
one of its most im- 
portant debutantes 
of the year, the 
American soprano 
Polyna Stoska. 

The primary pur- 
pose of the perform- 
ance was fund rais- 
ing. For the coming 
season, Wagner’s 





Graphic House entire “Ring of the 
Polyna Stoska Nibelung” — com- 
prising “Das Rhein- 


gold,” “Die Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” and 
“Gétterdimmerung”—has been completely 
restudied and restaged. Once again, as so 
often before, the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
stepped in as fairy godmother, undertaking 
to finance the $100,000 project. Last sea- 
son, $50,000 was raised. The “Don Gio- 
vanni’—with a $15 top—was the start 
of this season’s campaign. With some ex- 
tra contributions, it brought in $18,500— 
leaving $31,500 yet to go. 

Singing Actress: For the critics, the 
evening’s high light was the Metropolitan 
debut of Miss Stoska, a singer they have 
been watching with great interest since her 
portrayal of the Composer in Strauss’s 
“Ariadne auf: Naxos” at the New York 
City Center in 1946. Following that suc- 
cess, she went into the 1947 Broadway 
musical production of “Street Scene.” For 
her performance as Mrs. Maurrant, she 
won the Donaldson Award as “the best 
musical supporting artist on Broadway.” 

Unlike many young American opera 
singers, Miss Stoska came first to the City 
Center (in 1944) and then to the Met with 
substantial European experience behind 
her. The daughter of Lithuanian parents, 
she was born in Worcester, Mass. Her fa- 
ther was a steelworker and did not approve 
of his daughter studying music. She went 
ahead anyway, first with violin and then 
voice lessons. With a Juilliard scholarship 
and money she made modeling in New 
York, she continued her studies and finally 
took the gamble on prewar Europe, where 
luck and ability brought her an important 
debut in Berlin at the Deutsche Oper. 
Other roles followed, and she now claims 
a repertoire of 26 in five languages. 

As Donna Elvira in last week’s “Don 
Giovanni,” a cruelly taxing role for a debut, 
Miss Stoska showed that the Met had 
landed a valuable singing actress with the 
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Washrooms are one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to a survey in 400 plants, 


“‘A run-down washroom burns me up!” ) 


PHIL: ““You have to hand it to the management here. Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
They see that this one is kept right.” - , washroom? Then check up . . . make sure your wash- 


| 
| 
rooms are “Health Zones,” not ‘““Germ Exchanges” — 
KENNY: “They sure do. They know how much we all “24 Bes | 


appreciate a decent place to clean up in.” “morale-boosters,”’ not ““‘temper-testers.” 
These towels stay tough when wet 


ScotTissue Towels have unusual “rub 

strength” because of a patented “Duralose” 
treatment. One ScotTissue Towel dries the 
hands completely. That’s why they’re fa- 
vorites among those who've found the best 
is least expensive in the long run. For top 
quality always specify ScotTissue Towels. 
For suggestions on how to improve your 
washrooms, call on the 
Scott Washroom Advis- 
ory Service, Scott Paper 


MPLOYEES judge a company a great deal by its 
washrooms. In a survey of men and women 
workers at more than 400 plants, they named these 
factors as the ones they considered most important 
in good working conditions: good washrooms, adequate 
lighting, safety devices and proper ventilation. 

Besides helping morale, sanitary, well-equipped wash- 
rooms, with plenty of soap, hot water and good quality 
individual tissue towels, help reduce the number of 
absences due to colds and their complications. For 
they encourage frequent and thorough washing that 


helps prevent germs from spreading. SCOTTISSUE TOWELS Thirsty File Jj 


Largest selling tissue towels in America! 





















Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘ Washroom Advisory Service,’’ ‘‘Duralose’’ Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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ORIGINAL V.V.0O. BRAND 


BMPORTED BY MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 








want relief from coughs, throat irrita- 
tions, huskiness of colds, try a Vicks 
- Medicated Cough Drop. Relief comes 
quickly because Vicks Cough Drops 
ate medicated with throat-soothing in- 
gtedients of Vicks VapoRub. Try ‘em! 








MUSIC 





qualities the company now features—voice, 
looks, and dramatic ability. And with Eva 
in Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” scheduled 
for her second appearance on Nov. 21, 
there was little doubt but that this first 
impression would be amply confirmed. 
“Give Stoska a chance to act,” she says. 
“I was never one for standing around and 
just singing good tones.” 


Infant Maestro 


For the second time in six months 
Paris saw an Italian child prodigy at the 
helm of one of its proudest orchestras. In 
May, 9-year-old Pierino Gamba conducted 
the Lamoureux Orchestra (NEWSWEEK, 
June 2). A child whose acting talent had 
also earned for him the starring role in the 
Italian movie “The Great Dawn,” young 
Gamba was treated by the Paris critics 
with a cautious, tempered respect. 

Last week, an 8-year-old named Ferruc- 
cio Burco mounted the podium on the 
stage of the Théatre du Chatelet and took 
over the Colonne orchestra. Like Gamba, 





Berlioz’s “Rakdczy March,” Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 1, and the overtures to 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” and Verdi’s 
“La Forza del Destino.” 

While small Burco’s audience of 2,600 
rewarded him with rapture and joyous 
applause, the critics were less kind to what 
appeared to be a growing trend toward 
infant maestros. Typical was the caustic 
comment in L’Epoque: “The next thing, 
kids who have not yet learned to talk will 
be leading our great orchestras with Pab- 
lum spoons.” 


50 Years of Bel Canto 


There were many cheers and tears at 
Town Hall last week when, on Nov. 7, 
Giuseppe de Luca celebrated his golden 
jubilee as a singer. Just 50 years ago less 


‘a day—on Nov. 6, 1897, to be exact—the 


Italian baritone made his debut as Val- 
entin in “Faust” at the opera house in 
Piacenza, Italy. Now he is just short of 
his 71st birthday this coming Dec. 29. 
Except for the cold figures of the record, 


Acme 


Ferruccio Burco conducting at a rehearsal before his Paris debut 


he wore the uniform of the child prodigy— 
black velvet pants, white shirt, white socks, 
black patent leather shoes. For good meas- 
ure, Burco added a black velvet bolero. 
Unlike Gamba, who has a regular boy’s 
haircut, Ferruccio sported dark curls which 
reached his shoulder and made him look, 
at least to some of the women, like a 
cinquecento angel. 

The pint-sized Burco (he is barely 3 
feet 4 inches tall) inherited his love for 
music from his mother, a singer. When he 
was 4 he made his debut at La Scala in 
Milan before a wildly enthusiastic audi- 
ence. *Following this triumph, he went 
on to conduct both opera and concerts in 
Rome, Naples, and Leghorn. For Paris, he 
conducted a program which included the 
overture to Bellini’s “Norma” (Ferruccio 


is the composer’s great-great nephew), 


this would be hard to believe. Peppino, as 
his friends call him, is trim and alert to 
the point of bouncy jauntiness. His blue 
eyes are as bright as ever. And when he 
sings, there is not an artist in the busi- 
ness who does not profit by his mastery of 
bel canto—literally “beautiful song” in 
the traditional Italian manner. 

What tears there were, then, were shed 
for the inevitability of time and for the 
sentimental reminiscence of operatic days 
which are no more. The house was full 
of singers, and Mme. Frances Alda, a 
former Metropolitan colleague of de Luca’s, 
spoke wittily and lovingly for all when 
she recalled that era. Then de Luca 
thanked his friends for their tribute and 
said that “officially” it was his last con- 
cert. “But I won't say that I will stop sing- 


ing,” he added, “because this is my life.” 
Newsweek, November 17, 1947 
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She Distillery Behind the Lotte 





From the Harwood’s Collection—painted by William 
Cleaver for Canada’s largest independent distillery 


Back of every bottle of HARWOOD’S stands Canada’s largest 
independent distillery. ¢ This impressive and thoroughly modern 
plant, covering 15 acres on the bank of the great Fraser River in 
beautiful British Columbia, is the home of HARWOOD’S, truly the 
Connoisseur’s Canadian Whisky. 
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— EDUCATION — 


Riding Free at Andover 


Like every other school and college in 
the nation, Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Mass., has felt the pinch of rising costs 
since the end of the war. Like many others, 
it is currently engaged in a building and 
endowment fund drive. 

Last week Andover gave a new twist to 
its campaign. With $1,834,000 of the de- 
sired $3,500,000 already guaranteed, the 
board of trustees announced that 32 new 
scholarships would be established for 
needy boys of high character and scholas- 
tic promise. Thus Andover, traditionally 
regarded as a school for the sons of rich 
parents, will have a full 25 per cent of 
its total enrollment of 750 students getting 
a free ride. 


Forty Years of Home Study 


Forty years ago when mounting cases 
of whooping cough began cutting into the 
attendance at Calvert School of Baltimore, 
Headmaster Virgil M. Hillyer had an idea. 
Since the school must be closed tem- 
porarily, why not inaugurate a home study 
course to keep the students up in their 
work? 

Calvert, founded in 1897 with six pupils 
who studied in a room over a dingy drug- 
store, had become quite used to the no- 
tions of the natty young Harvard grad- 
uate. If he personally favored initialed 
shirts and gray mocha gloves, he was also 
a refreshing innovator. Hillyer had advo- 
cated fresh air in classrooms, better school- 
ing for girls, the choice of rejecting the 
Latin course. His mind was curious, pro- 
gressive, and inventive. 

The home study plan was successful 
from the beginning. The pupils did well 
and the course now covers from kinder- 
garten to ninth grade. So the Hillyer idea 
became an integral part of Calvert. 

Hillyer died in 1931, but last week as 
















































U. S. Army Signal Corps 
Calvert students in Yokohama 
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At this stage of the game, you can’t afford to let 
Cost-Heavy Systems clutter up the horizon—profits 
have suffered enough already. That’s why so many 
businesses today are reducing controllable costs by 
simplifying paperwork systems and routines. 


EXAMPLE: One firm (typical of many helped by 
Remington Rand) modernized their filing systems. 
Results: 


1. Profits up, losses down, for executives now act on 
facts that are instantly available, always complete, 
due to closer control over filing of correspondence, 
price quotations, cost figures and other essential data. 


2. Clerical savings (and big!) effected through faster, 
more accurate handling of papers and elimination 
of costly overtime. 


Are your costs high in filing . . . production . . . in- 
ventory ... sales .. . or ledger? Remington Rand 
simplified systems can boost your profits by reducing 
controllable costs. For free Filing Manual (LB 218) 
write Remington Rand Inc., Systems Division, 315 


Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 








in style and comfort 


on the New Empire Builder 





% 


EXECUTIVE STYLE... at only 10% more than a standard “‘lower,”’ the privacy 
of Great Northern’s new DUPLEX-ROOMETTES. (\) By night a private 
bedroom with big 6’5” bed and (_’) soft pillows. By day your office or private 
room with restful sofa and (~) wide view window. Toilet and heat, light and 
air control. Dine here if you wish. Dinner by reservation in dining Car. 





. in adjoining 
BEDROOMS. By day, a roomy 
oe Set With partition (1) 


cost, a reserved seat on the Empire 
Builder DAY-NITE coach. ( |») Com- 
fortable seats with (| ) new leg rests. close 


2 THRIFTY STYLE... 


at no extra Brnmrce sevac .. 


two rooms, for two each. ( G) 
Dressing table, washstand, toilet. 


Great Northern’s Greatest Train 


No Extra Fare—45 hours between Chicago 
and Spokane-Seattle- Portland, via St. Paul- 
Minneapolis. Every day, each way. 


Thrifty meals in Coffee Shop Car. 
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Calvert celebrated its 50th anniversary 
his idea was still going strong. Some 7,000 
students throughout the world were tak- 
ing the home study course and Calvert 
graduates, both regular day students and 
those in the correspondence course, num- 
bered nearly 75,000. 

Actually, the school of today, housed 
in a brick building in Roland Park, a 
Baltimore suburb, has a dual nature. 
There are 300 day students who pay tui- 
tion ranging from $165 to $375, and the 
correspondence students. The day school 
is a kind of teaching laboratory where new 
books and techniques are tried out for the 
home study course. The school has 46 
teachers, most of whom work in both sec- 
tions. They correct the extensive monthly 
home tests, suggest work corrections, and 
write the students long chatty letters. 

Following Hillyer’s ideas, the educa- 
tional processes are progressive. Younger 
children are given the classics to read. 
They study the art of Michelangelo and 
Van Dyck, stories from Homer, and such 
subjects as astronomy, science, and archi- 
tecture. 

Basically, the Calvert home training 
system rests on the theory that an average, 
intelligent parent can also be a competent 
teacher if he is provided with guidance. 
To see the parents through, Calvert sends 
out voluminous “parentproof” books of 
instructions, containing such thoughts as 
“praise is better than blame,” and “fancy 
or pretty writing is in bad taste.” Advice 
runs from the handling of sex questions to 
methods of developing concentration, cour- 
tesy, and obedience. 

Military and Civilian: The Calvert 
correspondence students range from the 
children of Army and Navy personnel to 
the sons and daughters of oil and rubber 
men, missionaries, traveling evangelists, 
and vaudeville actors. Employes of Stand- 
ard Oil in the Middle East and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. in Canada have long sub- 
scribed to the’ courses. 

The course for one year costs from $70 
to $90 and goes out in a 25-pound brown 
package to all corners of the globe—by 
plane, dog team, and native carrier. The 
packages are parachuted into the Arctic, 
moved by junk into China, hauled by 
pack train into the Andes. At Harmon 
Field in Newfoundland, the Air Force flies 
in packages for thirteen children. 

A youngster in Talkeetna, Alaska, stud- 
ies his lessons between his work of pan- 
ning gold and trapping. A boy in New- 
foundland reads the books while riding 
bulldozers. The son of a medical mission- 
ary may study his books in the Amazon 
jungle and later watch his parents minister 
to sick natives. 

The home compositions cover such sub- 
jects as “How I Killed a Moose” (written 
by a boy at Polebridge, Mont.) ; “My Visit 
to Haile Selassie” at Addis Ababa, and 
how four shoeless, half-starved American 
children studied Calvert books for two 
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There’s more than dollars 
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Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.20,N.Y. 





I. The first thing you do when you 
open your pay envelope is to count the 
“results” of your good work. But even 
when you’ve counted the last dollar— 
there’s still something left—something 
you can’t see or feel—yet something 
mighty important to you and your job. 


a in your pay envelope! 





4. Next comes the boss—and that in- 
cludes all the managers, from the big 
boss on down. If they didn’t have what it 
takes, the business would soon fold up. 
Then you’d be out of a job. So it’s plain 
that ““good management” plays a very 
big part in filling your pay envelope. 





2. For instance, how about the fellow 
who dreamed up the product or the 
service-which your job helps to produce? 
If it hadn’t been for him your job might 
not even exist. So it’s only fair to figure 
that his work—along with yours—helps 
fillevery pay envelope you get. 








3. Then, of course, there are the folks 
who risk their savings to buy the “tools” 
for your job—and that means not only 
modern machinery but also the build- 
ings, the materials—everything your firm 
needs to do business. Your pay envelope 
simply wouldn’t exist without them! 





5. And let’s not forget the chap who 
pounds the pavements to se// the goods 
or the service you help to produce. His 
work—like yours and that of ail your 
fellow workers—helps make the firm a 
profitable business—the only kind of 
business that can provide steady jobs. 





6. And— speaking of profits — you 
know, of course, that a big share of the 
profits earned by industry goes right back 
into the business—to pay for the research 
and expansion that mean more produc- 
tion, more and better jobs, lower prices 
and a bigger opportunity for you. 








Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 
matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 
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That you and your guests will enjoy 
Hennessy Cognac is as sure as the 
movements of the constellations them- 
selves. For the Three Stars of Hennessy 
have definite meaning. They stand for 
unchanging quality, for incomparable 
bouquet and—above a!!—for clean taste. 
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PUNY 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C9, Est. 1765 
Sole U. S$, Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. Y. Importers since 1794 
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years while hiding with their mother in 
the jungles of the Philippines during the 
Japanese occupation. 

Classes Around the World: Cur- 
rently the Calvert mailing lists show some 
30 students enrolled in Germany, 9 in 
Russia, several in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia; 15 in England, 4 in 
Arabia, 9 in Iran and Iraq, 6 in Spain, 250 
in Africa, 150 in Brazil, 32 in Argentina, 

50 in Chile, 125 in 

Alaska, 95 in Can- 

ada, 74 in Borneo, 

19 in Burma, 2 in 

Siam, 156 in China, 

40 in Korea, 85 in 

Hawaii, several in 

Yap, Guam, New 

Guinea, Okinawa, 

Saipan, Midway, 

and Tahiti. The big- 

: gest single order in 

- recent months was 

EdwardW.Brown one from Lt. Gen. 

Robert Eichelberger 

for 3,000 American service children of the 

occupation forces in Japan. Last fall Cal- 

vert, undaunted as always by orders from 

abroad, shipped 45 tons of courses, includ- 

ing books, pencils, erasers, and even paper 
clips, to the schools there. 

The school is a nonprofit, nonsectarian 
institution, unendowed and not particular- 
ly rich. Its headmaster, Edward W. 
Brown, has ideas which Hillyer himself 
would approve: In cooperation with the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, Calvert 
hopes to design new work-and-play pro- 
grams for bedridden children; to develop 
new methods of simplifying subjects like 
art and astronomy, and finally to grant 
scholarships to deserving children. 


Guide for College Widowers 


Three Dartmouth students—William B. 
Jones, Donald E. Mose, and Richard H. 
O’Riley—once attended a Smith College 
dance at Northampton, Mass., found them- 
selves stranded and spent the night sleep- 
ing in the town jail. Last week the experi- 
ence plus their curiosity about general 
conditions in other women’s college towns 
produced a handy guide likely to benefit 
other wandering male students. 

Titled “For Men Lonely,” the guide of- 
fers information about Smith and eleven 
other Eastern women’s colleges. It lists 
nearby night clubs, boardinghouses, liquor 
stores, and flower shops, furnishes a map 
of each town, a social calendar and such 
details as how late the girls may stay out. 

Some comments: 
> Everyone at Pine Manor is prepared for 
life, liberty, and pursuit of the Junior 
League. 
> For a week end at Skidmore, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.: “Don’t try to take in the 
ponies and the Skid girls on the same week 
ead. They'll both flash their big brown 
eyes and you're a broken man.” 


Newsweek, November 17, 1947 





The Sad Case of the Lonesome Road 


KOPPERS 


Here It Is. That “lonesome 
road.” You’ve seen lots like it. It 
hasn't got a friend. 

“Travel on that old road?” 
people say, “No, thanks! Nothing 
but potholes and dust!” 

But there is a way to give this 
old road back its youth. 

Give it a surface treatment 
with Koppers Tarmac! 

Koppers Tarmac can fill up 


those potholes . . . smooth out 
those bumps . . . build up new 
wearing courses ... and create 
smooth-riding, skid-resistant, 
long-lasting surfaces...ina hurry. 

In fact, there’s a Koppers 
Tarmac cure for every road sur- 
facing ill you can think of ... 
including lonesomeness! Koppers 
Company, Inc., Tar Products 
Division, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 





FIRST IN AMERICA -Thanks to SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR! 


Treat your Thanksgiving guests { . Now available in the 
— ; distinguished pre-war 
to the extra pleasure in Schenley’s decanter boule, aa well as 
the familiar round bottle. 
In both—traditional 


You'll earn extra thanks for serving . ,> Schenley quality ... from 
cn ; 2 the world’s greatest treasure 
America’s most popular whiskey. oorN of whiskey reserves. 


| cL Schenley 
S C H E N LEY oe poe Mark: of Merit 
| ems Whiskey 


RESERVE ie 


famous Sunny Morning Flavor. 


PRE-WAR QUALITY BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, © 1947, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 
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Experiment in Prejudice 


On the whole, “Gentleman’s Agreement” 
does a good job of analyzing the various 
aspects of anti-Semitism, both of the con- 
scious and the unconscious variety, in this 
country. If at times it falters, this is 
because of too close adherence to Laura Z. 
Hobson’s novel, which often substituted 
intensity for craftsmanship. But nobody 
can say that the picture isn’t in their 
slugging and if for no other reason than 
that should be recommended. It does not 
have the excitement of “Crossfire,” but it 
digs deeper into the problem. 

Gregory Peck is most satisfactory in the 
role of the writer who, in order to do a 
series on anti-Semitism, gets his material 
at first hand by telling people that he is 
Jewish. In his six-month experiment he 
runs into all kinds of prejudice, from 
outright Jew-baiting to the condescension 
of people who deplore active anti-Semit- 
ism, but who still make it painfully clear 
that they are glad they are Christians. 
He almost loses his girl (Dorothy Mce- 
Guire) because she is content to condemn 
race prejudice without taking any active 
steps to combat it. In the course of his 
experiences he does considerable ranting, 
some of it effective and some rather bad- 
mannered. He is, in short, wrapped up in 
his crusade to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

The acting as a whole is good, and there 
are two performances which are outstand- 
ing. They are given by John Garfield, as a 
returning Jewish Army officer, and Celeste 
Holm, as a girl with excellent motives who 







































































































































Peck makes a satisfactory crusader 
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What every businessman should know about his partner—The Railroads 


227,.000-MILE YARDSTICK 


Railroad progress speaks for itself. But 
it is not measured in talk. 

It is measured by the exact yardstick 
of results... results which show up in 
better service to the public by all Ameri- 
can railroads — 227,000 miles of them. 


Results in better passenger service: 


Railroads were the pioneers in air con- 
ditioning. Today practically every pas- 
senger car on principal runs is air con- 
ditioned. As far back as 1934, railroads 
introduced streamlined trains. And 
—although no passenger equipment 
could be built in the war years—today 
around 150 of these trains, sleek sym- 
bols of modern transportation, cover 
100,000 miles every 24 hours. Many 


more are being built! 


Results in more efficient freight service: 


The amount of work done each day 
by the average freight car practically 
doubled between 1926 and 1946, And 
in the first five months of 1947 it was 
almost 10% more than in 1946! That’s 
one important reason why railroads 
are able to handle the greatest peace- 
time traffic in history with fewer freight 
cars than they have had in many years! 


Association of American Railroads 


Results in greater safety: 
In 1946 collision, derailment, and 
other train accidents resulted in only 
one passenger fatality for each 996,- 
000,000 miles traveled! (That’s right 
— almost a billion miles!) 
These facts are a matter of record. They 
are practical, down-to-earth yardsticks 
of railroad progress. Railroad progress 1s 
the product of many minds... of much 
planning .. . of constant research .* . of 
wide cooperation and the expenditure of 
billions of dollars. And in measuring 
progress, it’s not promises but results 
that count. 





TO CONTINUE THIS PROGRESS 


... the railroads must earn an ade- 
quate income, 


Over the last 25 years — and that in- 
cludes the war years — the railroads 
have earned an average of only 3% % 
annually on their net investment. 
Most people think 6% would be no 
more than ‘fair. 

And 6% is the minimum the railroads - 


need to continue to provide the kind 
of transportation you want. 











WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 












PROPERTY INSURANCE 


What’s ‘‘inland 


marine’ insurance? 


It’s not insurance on vessels on lakes and 
rivers. That — curiously perhaps — is ocean 
marine insurance. 


In general, inland marine insurance is a kind 
of insurance written on property that is or may 
be in transit from one place to another. Most 
property insurance holds good only at one 
specified place. In order to get insurance that 
will repay you for loss or damage away from 
that “named location” you frequently must buy 
this mis-named “marine” insurance. 


For example, it isn’t-much help to insure fur 
coats, jewelry, cameras or violins under a 
policy that pays only if the property is at one 
designated location when the loss or damage 
occurs. The loss may occur somewhere else, or 
in transit. For such property you should have 
an “inland marine” or “floater” policy — 
insurance that “floats” with and insures the 
property wherever it is. Similarly, a “tourist 
baggage” or “personal effects” floater insures 
the things you take with you when you travel, 
insures them against practically any loss or 
damage wherever they may be — except at home. 





Until recently it was necessary to have a 
number of policies to cover your personal things 
both at home and elsewhere. You had to have 
fire, windstorm, burglary and several other 
policies to insure your things at home, and a 
“personal effects” floater to insure them away 
from home. 


INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 








Now, through a relatively new form of 
“intand marine” insurance, there’s a simpler 
way to insure your clothing, jewelry, bags and 
other things you take around with you. You 
may now insure them under a single policy 
that also protects the contents of your home 
(furniture, for example). All of your things 
are then insured under one policy, against 
practically all risks, wherever they are. This 
all-in-one policy is called a “personal property 
floater” — and you should have one. 


Changing over from a number of policies to 
this one contract calls for good insurance advice. 
A man who knows his business may save you 
money on this change-over. If you want to be 
sure you're consulting an insurance man who 
knows his business, see one who represents 
one of these companies: Security Insurance 
Company of New Haven, The East & West 
Insurance Company of New Haven, the New 
Haven Underwriters, The Connecticut 
Indemnity Company. 


FECURITY 


- Insurance Companies 
Home Office: New Haven, Connecticut 
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MOVIES 


(.~’t quite get what she wants. Another - 


who rates a low bow is Dean Stockwell. 
who plays Peck’s son with conviction anu 
ease seldom found in a child actor. (GEN- 
TLEMAN’S AGREEMENT. 7'wentieth Century- 
Fox. Darryl F. Zanuck, producer, Elia 
Kazan, director.) 


Cooperative Remembering 


It was a good idea when RKO-Radio 
and J. Arthur Rank combined forces to 
produce “So Well Remembered” at the 
Denham Studios in England. While this 
alliance of British and American talent 
hasn’t come up with the best movie of 
the year, it has resulted in an unusual and 
interesting one. 

In fact, the film is a great improvement 
on the James Hilton novel on which it 
is based. On the production side, America 
contributed producer, director, and adap- 
ter. While all three have done a good job, 
it is the Anglo-American cast that saves 
the plot from disintegrating in a welter of 
conflicting themes. 

The story, simply, concerns a Lanca- 
shire newspaper editor and town councilor 
(John Mills) who sacrifices a certified seat 
in Parliament to stay home and fight for 
better housing and better living for the 
slum children of Browdley. 

His marriage to an apparently perse- 
cuted girl (Martha Scott), the daughter 
of a hated mill owner who had been sent 
to prison for financial finagling, rings in 
the first series of abrupt contrivances that 
diffuse the film’s basic sincerity. Miss 
Scott changes rapidly from a helpless fe- 
male into an ambitious, self-centered 
woman who kills her first son by not 
taking him to a clinic during a diphtheria 
epidemic, and years later almost strangles 
her son by a second marriage (Richard 
Carlson) with an abnormal noose of the 
Silver Cord. 

The John Paxton script goes on at some 
length and over a period of very many 
years, occasionally resting a little wearily 
by the wayside. However, underneath the 
complexities of plot and subplot the film 
achieves a realism in atmosphere and char- 
acterizations that will commend it to the 
intelligent moviegoer. From the stars, in- 
cluding Patricia Roc, to the last bit player, 
the cast is first-rate. (So Wet Remem- 
BERED. RKO-Radio and J. Arthur Rank, 
Adrian Scott, producer. Edward Dmytryk, 
director.) 


Cass Timberlane’s Hokum 


Sinclair Lewis’s monumental soap opera 
of a novel, “Cass Timberlane,” has lost 
none of its hokum in being transferred to 
the screen. Although the production is well 
done technically, it cannot make anything 
really stirring out of the story of a Mid- 
west judge who finds Truth by reading a 
poem he wrote in school. 

Aside from the fundamental corn of 
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A WORLD FAITH 


These appalling conditions and events 
smiting a decadent civilization today 
pronounce the doom of materialism in 
all its ancient and hallowed forms. 

Nothing can escape this universal, 
God-directed process of frustration 
which is prerequisite to the rebirth of 
purer faith, the regeneration of charac- 
ter, the ha gr of human oneness, 
and unity of effort in building a new 
order of justice and peace. 

“We must not look for truth in the 
deeds and actions of nations; we must 
investigate truth at its Divine source 
and summon:all mankind to unity in 
the Reality itself,” the Bahia’i teachings 
affirm. The call for spiritual heroism has 
again been raised. 


Literature sent free on request. 
BAHA'! PUBLIC RELATIONS 
536 Sheridan Road + Wilmette, Illinois _ 
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the plot, which has the judge (Spencer 
Tracy) almost losing his young wife 
~(Lana Turner) until she realizes how 
really good a man he is, there are several 
things about “Cass Timberlane” calculated 
to make any realist wince. For instance, 
a scene in which Tracy learns he is to be 
a father is done with all the sentimentality, 
double-talk, and guarded references to the 
stork which characterized the women’s 
magazines three decades ago. 

Furthermore, the villains, a group of 
country-club war profiteers, are type-cast 
so obviously that one wonders that they 
weren't thrown in jail just because of 
their faces. 

The performances are, on the whole, 
good. Tracy is easy and natural in his 
portrayal of the judge who likes justice, 


The Timberlanes: Tracy and Turner 


and Miss Turner, as his bride from the 
wrong side of the tracks, is attractive and 
reasonably convincing. Zachary Scott does 
what he can in the role of the “best friend” 
who woos Miss Turner away from Tracy 
and then, when he has her figuratively in 
the palm of his hand, spurns her because 
of business commitments. Nobody could 
make real sense out of a part like that, but 
Scott is in there trying. (Cass Timper- 
LANE. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Arthur 
Hornblow Jr., producer. George Sidney, 
director.) 


Mason With Spyglass 


Murder, as it evolves in “The Upturned 
Glass,” always results from insanity, even 
when an ostensibly sane person kills a 
proved murderer for just cause. Besides 
being old hat, this thesis remains highly 
debatable even when argued by such 
persuasive performers as James Mason, 
Pamela Kellino, and Brefni O’Rourke. 
Acting aside, then, this J. Arthur Rank 
presentation is little more than a_ pre- 
tentious bore concocted of implausible 
coincidence, trite and heavy-handed “sus- 
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Yes, ZIPPO does this. You will 

like ZIPPO—you will carry 

it — because it works. 
Demand ZIPPO with 
the unconditional 
guarantee. 


At your dealer $2.50 up. 


$4.00 ZIPPO MFG.CO. 
$F tone Dept. N Bradford, Pa. 
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Oy MYSTIK 


Here’s the best method the oil in- 
dustry ever found to remind you 
to change oil and have your car 
greased. It’s a MystT1K CHEK-TAB. 
MystI1k ‘“‘Self-Stik’’ Printed labels 
serve business thousands of ways. 
Stick to practically any surface in- 
stantly without moistening, peel 
off clean. Write for information on 
this and many other Mystik prod- 
ucts, sales ideas and cost-cutting 
methods. 
MYSTIK Tape for home use— 
at stores everywhere 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


2648 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 
Offices in Principal Cities 4 
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Ink-dignant T. 


Tycoon all over indignation 
. and ink! Spoils a letter by 
signing with a leaky pen. Couldn't 
have happened with an Inkograph 
... the pen with the measured 
ink flow controlled with a highly 
precisioned drop valve ... the pen 
with the 14 kt. gold, one-piece 
point ... that can’t bend, spread 
or splatter ... always right for 
any writer, any writing style. 
Wears and works for years. Should 
be the standard pen for your 
office and sales staff. At good 
stores everywhere. In five 
colors, or black. Priceless 
performance for+«. 





Inkograph Co., Inc., 200 Hudson St., 
New York City 13, N. Y. 





HAIR GETTING 
THIN? 


Send for 
this FREE 
booklet... 


In the pages of this booklet, you will find prac- 
tical and scientific discussion on how to get 
the best possible results NOW in cultivating 
scalp health, hair vigor, and hair attractive- 
ness. Tells you WHY, WHAT and HOW of home- 
care for the hair. 

“‘What You Can Do About Saving Your Hair’’ 
is compiled from authoritative dermatological 
sources, with the same care as other Ephraim 
literature, appropriate parts of which have been 
commended by publications of the American 
Medical Ass'n., American Nursing Ass’n., N.Y. 
Ass'n of Biology Teachers and other groups. 

Send for the booklet today — mail coupon. 


BSR RBSBERBRBSBEESBRER EE 
EPHRAIM & COMPANY Manufacturing Chemists 
160 Summit Street, Dept. N.3 Established 1928 
Newark 4, New Jersey 

Please send me, without cost, the 32-page booklet 

“What YOU can do about SAVING YOUR HAIR". 
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Miss (PRINT OR TYPE NAME) 
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MOVIES 





pense,” and an ending as phony as a lead 
nickel. 

The flashbacks and time shifts defy 
recapitulation here, but in essence the 
plot concerns a_ brilliant brain surgeon 
(Mason) who falls in love with another 
man’s wife (Rosamund John). As_ they 
can’t marry, they part, and the next thing 
Mason knows his love is dead of a broken 
neck. Exchanging scalpel for spyglass, 
Mason turns sleuth and discovers the cul- 
prit—the victim’s egocentric sister-in-law 
(Kellino). After disposing of her in none 
too tidy fashion, Mason, realizing he is 
a paranoiac, takes a high dive off a cliff. 

Thrown in for good measure are some 
convincing scenes of operating procedure 
and one incidental glimpse of a cat, pre- 
sumably one of Mason’s very own. Almost 
lost in the shuffle are the film’s two high 
spots: some slyly intelligent if cynical 
chatter about a doctor’s moral responsi- 
bilities and an excellent satire on a cock- 
tail party. More of the last, and less skul- 
duggery, undoubtedly would benefit both 
Mason, whose scowl now seems perpetually 
fixed, and his fans. (THe UptrurNep Guass. 
J. Arthur Rank, released by Universal-In- 
ternational. Sidney Box, James Mason, 
producers. Laurence Huntington, director.) 


Escape Me Ever 


Margaret Kennedy’s drama, “Escape 
Me Never,” was a reasonably successful 
tour de force when it came from London to 
New York in 1935. The reason for its 
three-month run was Elisabeth Bergner, 
who subsequently contributed as much to 
a screen version. Either that was too long 
ago, or something has happened to the 
play in passing. “Escape Me Never,” as 
it stacks up in its current movie incarna- 
tion, is a dull, contrived tear-jerker that 
attacks the audience’s emotions with the 
methodical muscularity of a Chinese house- 
boy beating a dinner gong. 

If the play’s present filming were subtle 
in its characterizations, or even inciden- 
tally touching in its dated dramaties, there 
would have been some excuse for having 
remade it. As it is, this story of a mys- 
terious waif (Ida Lupino) who takes 
refuge in an indigent composer’s apart- 
ment and eventually complicates life for 
her protector (Errol Flynn), his respect- 
able brother (Gig Young), and the latter’s 
fiancée (Eleanor Parker), is several re- 
moves from reality, and a lot further from 
achieving its point. 

None of the foregoing is meant as a 
reflection on Ida Lupino, who can do no 
wrong even under circumstances as trying 
as these. Miss Lupino remains one of the 
screen's finest actresses, and Errol Flynn, 
miscast as a ballet composer and/or a 
gvpsyfied concertina player, manages at 
least to look as unself-conscious as usual. 
(Escark Mer Never. Warner Brothers. 
Henry Blanke, producer. Peter Godfrey, 
director.) 
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How to insure privacy 
against 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
NUISANCES 


Vandals, mischievous youngsters, animals, 
whatever your problem, an Anchor Chain 
Link Fence is a sure solution. It makes your 
roperty a secluded zone—keeps your children 
‘si dashing out into trafic—protects your 
rivacy ake preserving and setting off the 
wes. of your home. 
Write today for free, illustrated catalog. Gives 
detailed information on exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors, which hold fence erect and 
in line and enable fence to be installed without 
disturbing shrubbery.* Address: ANcHor Post 
Fence Division, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6612 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


‘ nchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 








WHO WANT 
THE BEST 


find that Kingsbury 
Pale Beer lives up 
to the most exact- 
ing standards of ag 
truly fine beer. 
=~ Kingsbury is 
| brewed in Wis- 
consin, enjoyed 
coast to coast. 
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DONT OU PEOPLE 
ENOUGH TO PUT A 
IN FRONT OF THE 






The danger of having a costly fire is 50% greater during the 
winter months. Fireplaces and heating equipment are largely 
responsible. Make sure that yours are not fire hazards. 


This advertisement is published in the interests of reducing 
five hazards and saving lives and property. 
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AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY THE:WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y, PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








KNOW 
SCREEN 


Since 
the founding of the Aetna 


in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 


...no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 











Mexican Lineoln 


The parallel between Abraham Lincoln 
and Benito Juarez of Mexico, of whom 
Ralph Roeder has just written a brilliant 
biography, is obvious but inescapable. The 
origin of each was in simple obscurity: 
The beginnings of the Illinois railsplitter 
were as unpromising as those of the Indian 
shepherd of San Pablo Guelatao. Each had 
a passion for education: The picture of 
Lincoln poring over his books by flickering 
firelight is matched by that of Juarez, 
at the age of 12, trudging through the 
night to the town of Oaxaca, where he 
could go to school. 

Both men studied law and both entered 
middle age, moderately successful in their 
profession and in the lower reaches of 
politics, but with no outward sign of great- 
ness: Then each was pushed onto the 
stage of national politics at a critical mo- 
ment in his country’s history. Each polar- 


c 
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ized the spirit of his people and became 
indispensable to the winning of a long, 
relentless, and exhausting civil war. 
There the parallel ends. Juarez lived for 
twelve years after the victory of the 
Mexican Liberals over the Conservatives 
in 1860. As Presi- 
dent during the re- 
construction period, 
he laid the founda- 
tions of modern 
Mexico. When he 
suddenly fell il and 
died on July 18, 
1872, he was buried 
as Mexico’s greatest 
national hero. 
The story of Jua- 
Roeder rez is in great part 
the story of the 
Mexican revolution which began in 1810 
and has hardly ended yet. Roeder has 
chosen to write it from that point of 


view. There is no better key to under- 
standing the Mexico of yesterday ani 
today than this magnificently drawn pic- 
ture of the modest, unassuming Zapotec 
Indian. (Juarez ann His Mexico. By 
Ralph Roeder, 2 volumes, 763 pages. 
Viking. $10.) 


Gift-Wrapped Corn - 


Ralf Kircher’s “Wrap It as a Gift” is an 
amusing collection of corn-fed tales of 
such American customs as Christmas 
shopping, the care and feeding of children, 
once-a-year nimrods, and square dancing. 
Gluyas Williams’s drawings help to make 
the corn more palatable. “Wrap It as a 
Gift” makes a nice present for convales- 
cents who must take their reading in small 
doses or for busy people seeking escape 
from the serious subjects of the day. 
(Wrap Ir as a Girr. By Ralf Kircher. 
214 pages. Rinehart. $2.) 








The best book-buying season, publish- 
ers agree, is the interval between now and 
Christmas. Christmas buyers who tradi- 
tionally appear with the vague idea of 
buying a book for Uncle Tobias or Aunt 
Mathilde often find themselves bewil- 
dered by the vast variety available. To 
help Newsweek readers choose from the 
6,937 new books published in the United 
States in the last ten months, News- 
WEEK’s reviewers have singled out the 
following as of more than ordinary merit, 
books to keep as well as to read. 


OF PRESENT INTEREST 

SPEAKING Frankiy. By James F. 
Byrnes. Harper. $3.50.—The_ ex-Secre- 
tary of State speaks frankly about the 
making of the peace. 

Tue Uniren Strares ano Russia. By 
Vera Micheles Dean. Introduction by 
Sumner Welles. Harvard. $3—An un- 
biased book about the hottest topic of 
the day—and tomorrow. 

Inspr U.S.A. By John Gunther. Har- 
per. $5.—Despite all its mistakes, still 
just about the best over-all book about 
contemporary America. 

Tue Foreign Arrairs Reaper. Edited 
by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Harper. $5. 
—The best essays from a famous quarter- 
ly, including “Mr. X” on Russia. 

Tur Coip War. By Walter Lippmann. 
Harper. S1—The noted columnist an- 
swers “Mr. X” in cold words. 

No Peace ror Asta. By Harold Isaacs. 
Macmillan. $3.50—NrEwsweEk’s former 
Far Eastern correspondent explores a 
vital issue. 

Peace ok ANarcuy. By Cord Meyer. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. $2.50.—A cogent 
argument as to why the United Nations 








does not go far enough toward world 
peace. 

Revort Fro Spain. By Emmet John 
Hughes. Holt. $3—Franco’s Spain ex- 
amined by a top-notch Catholic corre- 
spondent. 

Wuert [ Stanp. By Harold Stassen. 
Doubleday. $2.—The first book on the 
issues of 1948 by a candidate whose hat 
is already in the ring. 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


Henry Apams aNnp His Frienps. By 
Harold Dean Cater. Houghton Mifflin. 
$7.50 —Hitherto unpublished letters by 
the author of “The Education of Henry 
Adams.” 

THe Sevecrep Lerrers or WILLiaAM 
ALLEN Wurte. Edited by Walter John- 
son. Holt. $3.75 —The sage of Emporia 
in the best of his unguarded moments. 

Tue Janes Faninty. By F. O. Mat- 
thiessen. Knopf. $6.75.—All the Jameses, 
from grandfather to grandsons William 
and Henry, mostly by themselves. 

LINCOLN, THE LIBERAL STATESMAN. By 
J. G. Randall. Dodd, Mead. §4.50— 
Brilliant essays that explore the true lib- 
eralism of the great statesman. 

AmerIcAN Memoir. By Henry Seidel 
Canby. Houghton Mifflin. $5.—A liter- 
ary editor and critic recalls America’s 
literary renaissance. 

Tue True ANd ScANDALOUS History 
oF Howe anp HumMe.i. By Richard 
Rovere. Farrar, Straus. $2.75.—New 
York’s most notorious law team brightly 
profiled. 

F.D.R. His Personau Lerrers: Earty 
Years. Edited by Elliott Roosevelt. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $5.—F.D.R.’s 


letters to his family from Groton and 


Books for Christmas Giving and Receiving 


Harvard as saved by his mother; amus- 
ing and revealing. 

Tue Wauiaces oF Iowa. By Russell 
Lord. Houghton Mifflin. $5.—The story 
of three generations of farm editors, and 
two Secretaries of Agriculture. 


HISTORY IN PICTURES 


IT Remember Distinctity. By Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen and Agnes Rogers. 
Harper. $5—From Harding to Pearl 
Harbor, with text for the literate. 

American Past. By Roger Butterfield. 
Simon & Schuster. $10—From Concord 
to Hiroshima, masterly pictures and un- 
derstanding words. 





THE AMERICAN PAST 


THE SHAPING OF THE AMERICAN TRADI- 
TION. By Louis M. Hacker. Columbia. 
$10.—Two volumes of American docu- 
ments, brilliantly chosen by an expert. 

A Srupy or History. By Arnold 
Toynbee. Oxford. $5.—The past of the 
entire world, including the United States, 
and its meaning for eternity. 

OrpeaL or tHE Union. By Allan 
Nevins. Scribners. 2. volumes. $10.—A 
foremost historian tells of the years that 
led to the Civil War. 

Tue Formative Years. By Henry 
Adams. Edited by Herbert Agar. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 2 volumes. $10.—History 
edited with an eye on today’s news. 

Tuts Is Peart. By Walter Millis. Mor- 
row. $4.—A blow-by-blow description of 
how the day of infamy came about. 

Our Fair Crry. By Robert Allen. Van- 
guard. $3.50—How and why our cities 
are as they are, told by experts in tlie 
Lincoln Steffens tradition. 

Postscript to Yesterpay. By Lloyd 
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Fur Trappers’ West 


One hundred and ten years ago a Balti- 
more painter named Alfred Jacob Miller 
was approached by a Scottish nobleman, 
Sir William Drummond Stewart, with an 
interesting offer. Stewart wished the artist 
to make sketches, later to be translated 
into oil paintings, of the now fabulous fur- 
trading country of the Far West. Miller 
accepted the offer and did some unforget- 
table work, ultimately executing many oils 
for his emplover’s castle. 

Miller’s sketches, done in water color, 
eventually came to the Peale Museum, 
Baltimore, where in 1935 they were “dis- 
covered” (actually, the museum had ex- 
hibited them in the early ’30s) by Mrs. 
Mae Reed Porter of Kansas City. Mrs. 
Porter bought the lot, and now 68 of them 
in full color and black and white are pub- 
lished, along with thirteen others by Mil- 
ler’s contemporaries George Catlin and 





Charles Bodmer, in “Across the Wide 
Missouri,” a fascinating account of the 
mountain fur trade by the eminent ex- 
Westerner, Bernard DeVoto. 

It is an excellent book, exciting, scholar- 
ly, skillfully wrought, and, despite De- 
Voto’s self-depreca- 
tory remarks, au- 
thoritative. Anyone 
interested in the 
homicidal rivalry of 
the American Fur 
Co. (“the trust’) 
and the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Co. 
(“the opposition”) ; 
in the careers of 
Jim Bridger, Kit 
Carson, Tom Fitz- 
patrick, and other 
mountain men; in Indians and, finally, 
in the almost unbelievable story of the 
conquest of that vast Western territory, 


DeVoto 


BOOKS 


will relish this volume as something truly 
rare in the postwar resurgence of Ameri- 
cana. (Across THE Wipe Missourr. By 
Bernard DeVoto. 483 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin. $10.) 


Say It With Books 


In recent years gift certificates have 
been featured during the Christmas season 
by Western Union and department stores, 
by music stores, and by hat and shoe 
chains. This Christmas something new will 
be added when members of the American 
Booksellers Association place on sale their 
Give-a-Book Certificate plan. 

The donor buys a gift certificate done 
up in fancy paper at any of 770 member 
bookstores and mails it to the recipient. 
It is redeemable for face value on a book 
purchase at any member store for a year. 
A similar plan has been in effect in Eng- 


land since 1932 with excellent results. 





Morris. Random House. $5.—Fifty years 
of society, arts, letters, stage, and gang- 
sters, by a conscious stylist. 


THE LITERARY LIFE 


Tue Last or THE ProvincrAts. By 
Maxwell Geismar. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50—Mencken, Lewis, Cather, Ander- 
son, and Fitzgerald in brilliant dissection. 

Catt Me Isumaeu. By Charles Olson. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50—A_ bright 
book about Melville and the world and 
sea he lived in and on. 

Tue Times oF MELVILLE AND Wuit- 


MAN. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $5. | 


—‘The dean of American critics” con- 
tinues his exploration of the “usable 
past.” 

On Jupeine Books. By Francis Hack- 
ett. Day. $4.—Daily columns about 
books that will outlast the original news- 
print. 

GotpeN Muttituves. By Frank Lu- 
ther Mott. Macmillan. $5.—A history of 
the best-selling books, with side remarks 
on how to write one. . 

Unporutar Oprnions. By Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Harcourt, Brace. $3—Britain’s 
best mystery writer in serious mood 
about morals and the art of writing. 


THE BEST FICTION 


Commanp Decision. By William Wis- 
ter Haines. Little, Brown. $2.50.—A fine 
exposition of the war as fought in the 
higher echelons. 

GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT. By Laura 
Z. Hobson. Simon & Schuster. $2.75.—A 
brave exposé of anti-Semitism that is 
also good reading. 

Tue Stoic. By Theodore Dreiser. Dou- 
bleday. $3.—Of historical interest mainly 
as [reiser’s last, unfinished tale. 

THe SLING AND THE Arrow. By Stuart 
Engstrand. Creative Age. $3.—A delicate 


theme (homosexuality) handled 
medical and literary skill. 

AuRELIEN. By Louis Aragon. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $6.—Unrequited love in 
Paris between the wars. 

Tue Bie Sky. By A. B. Guthrie. Sloane 
Associates. $3.50.—Pioneer life down to 
its last realistic smell. 

Knock on Any Door. By Willard 
Motley. Appleton-Century. $3—A first 
novel about Chicago slums, Dreiser-like 
in its power. 

Tue IstaAnp IN THE Square. By Wil- 
liam Du Bois. Farrar, Straus. $3.—A first 
novel about New York newspapers and 
the Broadway theater. 

Tue Victory. By Vincent McHugh. 
Random House. $3.50—War on a Vic- 
tory ship, by a master of words. 


with 


FOR LIGHTER MOMENTS 


Miracte on Tuirty-Fourtu Street. 
By Valentine Davies. Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.75.—A Santa Claus story of the kind 
that will keep Hollywood loyal. 

PRESIDENTIAL Mission. By Upton Sin- 
clair. Viking. $3.50—The amazing Lanny 
Budd continues his missions among the 
big shots. 

Zotz. By Walter Karig. Rinehart. $2.75. 
—A man who says “Zotz” accomplishes 
some miracles. Corny but clever. 

Tue Tin Friute. By Gabrielle Roy. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $3—Love on the 
wrong side of the tracks in Montreal. 

ADVERSARY IN THE House. By Irving 
Stone. Doubleday. $3—Eugene Debs 
and his two women make a good love 
story. 

Tue Cuequer Boarp. By Nevil Shute. 
Morrow. $2.75.—Postwar intolerance 
treated with wit and humor. 

Seconp Growrtu. By Wallace Stegner. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.75—-A young man 
looks critically at a New England town. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES 

Tue MonermMan. By Thomas Costain. 
Doubleday. $3.— Costume romance: 
time, fifteenth-century France. 

Tue Prince or Foxes. By Samuel 
Shellabarger. Little, Brown. $3—Cos- 
tume romance: time, the days of the 
Borgias. 

Grenapine Ercuinc: Her Lire anp 
Loves. By Robert Ruark. Doubleday. 
$2.75—Not exactly for those who take 
the rest of this list seriously. 

Proup Destiny. By Lion Feuchtwan- 
ger. Viking. $3.50—The American revo- 
lution seen from the court of Louis XVI. 

Wes or Lucirer. By Maurice Samuel. 
Knopf. $3.—Another one about the times 
of the Borgias. 

Bic Emer. By Edward Iavill. Har- 
per. $2.50—Norwegians in Minnesota in 
frontier days. 

Bioop Brotuer. By Elliott Arnold. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3—A_ bloody 


enough tale about American Indians. 


MYSTERY AND MURDER 


Tue Woman 1n Buack. By Leslie 
Ford. Scribner. $2.50. 

Famous Srories or Cope AND CIPHER. 
Edited by Raymond Bond. Rinehart. 
$3.50. 

Deatu or A Do.u. By Hilda Lawrence. 
Inner Sanctum. $2.50. 

Girt Meets Bopy. By Jack Iams. 
Morrow. $2.50. 

I Founp Hm™ Deap. By Gale Galia- 
gher. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

Iron Ciew. By Alice Tilton. Farrar, 
Straus. $2.50. 

Hato ror Nosopy. By Henry Kane. 
Inner Sanctum. $2. 

Wirn Intent to Decetve. By Man- 
ning Coles. Crime Club. $2. 

Buive Horse at Taxco. By Kathleen 
Moore Knight. Crime Club. $2. 
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For more than 30 years, Webster 
Heating Equipment has met 
greenhouse heating requirements. 
Webster Service provided by 
trained, long-service representatives 
has helped greenhouse operators 
solve unusual heating problems. 





In Tropic Gardens Greenhouse, 
Quakertown, Pa., Webster-Nesbitt 
Unit Heaters supplement pipe coils 
under greenhouse beds, equipped 
with Webster Manifold Coil Orifice 
Fittings. 

An interesting feature is the night 
operation of Webster-Nesbitt Unit 
Heaters during snowfall, keeping 
the glass free of snow and avoiding 
a snow removal operation. 


In Chevalley greenhouses, Bayport, 
L. I. Rose Grower, Webster Series 
“26” Traps assure instant heat from 
long pipe coils. 


Your nearest Webster Representa- 
tive is a trained heating man. Write 


us about your problem. We will pass 


it on to him and he will be glad to 





Registered 


Persp 


ective 


J. S. Patent Office 





Dumb Devils and Dumb Reformers 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


N the eleventh chapter of St. Luke, 

there is an account of the casting 
out of a devil that was dumb. There is 
also an immortal commentary on the 
general practice of casting out devils 
—dumb and otherwise. The point made 
is that, unless the caster-outers of 
devils are wise, the quarters cleaned 
and vacated will also be occupied by 
seven spirits more unclean than the 
one which was cast out. 

There is something here 
for the consideration of re- 
formers, especially for the 
consideration of those re- 
formers who believe in break- 
ing up political parties by de- 
vices such as proportional 
representation. 

In 1936, the City of New 
York, which was then in the 
full flower of La Guardia re- 
form, adopted PR as a method of elect- 
ing its city council. The usual argu- 
ments for that system prevailed—that 
it provided representation of minorities; 
weakened machine rule; and that a 
legislative body should not represent 
geographical districts, but like-minded 
people, wherever they might live. It 
was said: “Let people who think alike 
but live apart vote together.” 

Please do not expect me to explain 
PR on this page. I once spent three 
hours with a blackboard and a lot of 
loose paper explaining PR to a charter 
commission, and the most intelligent 
member of that body asked me if I 
would came back the next night and do 
it all over again. 

New York learns slowly, but after ten 
years of experience, it has thrown out 
PR and has gone back to district 
representation. 

The shock which brought New York- 
ers to this action was the impish suc- 
cess of Communists and fellow travelers 
in using this implement of reform to get 
into office. But the basic reason which 
moved many intelligent people to turn 


against PR was far more profound. 





ended up with only three of the 23 
members of the city council. 

The Communist party in 1946 in the 
city of New York polled 90,000 of a 
total all-party vote of about 2,500,000. 
But in 1945 it elected two councilmen. 
The American Labor party, deeply 
dyed with Communist influence, elected 
two members, and another “splin- 
ter party,” the Liberals, elected two. 

Thus, PR stands convicted 
of giving greatly dispropor- 
tionate representation to vir- 
ile minorities and to an 
organized machine. It  prac- 
tically destroyed the Repub- 
lican party’s influence in the 
city. And it completely wiped 
out’ the middle-of-the-road 
independents whose _ inter- 
ests were supposed to be con- 
served by this system. 

This happened because in a big city 
the average voter who is not an active 
member of a party simply cannot know 
the people on a long ticket. He must 
vote blindly or capriciously. Reformers 
used to talk about the virtues of a short 
ballot. But PR = provides a ballot like 
a page from the telephone book. 

PR first appeared in the United 
States in Ashtabula, Ohio, in 1915. 
I am willing to confess, with some em- 
barrassment, that I then favored the 
system. As a specialist in political sci- 
ence, | helped the Ashtabula Board of 
Elections count the votes. My faith in 
the system began to dim when, in suc- 
ceeding elections, a minority of very 
shady councilmen were elected year 
after year. 


LEVELAND later adopted the system, 
C and the first election was held in 
1923. I carefully studied that election 
and wrote a long analysis of it. My con- 
clusions were exactly what New York 
has learned in the past ten years. The 
vote was dominated by machine dis- 
cipline, by minorities, by racial and 
religious prejudice, It was also domi- 





‘ ’ ( 
work on it with you. nated by caprice. A councilman was } 
y the first place, it did not weaken — elected because his name was on a ; 
. * " . . rh “ ad) 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. ieee rule. It simply destroyed popular brand of cigars. The “Me's ( 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities : : Est. 1888 two-party government. There is a real voted for Me's, and the “ski’s” voted 
setariaiene itt et anna aine tamale distinction there. La Guardia won two _ for ski’s. r 
elections while PR prevailed, but PR Voters abhor a vacuum, and when 8 
elected Tammany majorities in the — there are no party labels, they adopt L 
Ci 


Nvelelor 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


council. The Republican party in New 
York City, which is not so well organ- 
ized, can usually get a sizable vote in 


other distinctions which are either ir- 
relevant or dangerous. It is a pity that 
high-minded people learn this so slowly 








a state or national election, but it and at such a high price. 


— 
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Painting by David Stone Martin —‘‘ Motorcars Amaking” 


America the Provider— Automobiles 


HE importance of the automobile industry is far greater than 
its direct employment—at present almost one million— 
indicates. This is because only half of the fabrication takes place 
in the automobile plant itself. By using the largest single share 
of our output of steel, glass, nonferrous metals, tires and up- 
holstery, the automobile industry is estimated to provide em- 
ployment directly or indirectly for at least 8! million people. 
Out of some 14 million motor vehicles registered abroad 
before the war, nearly 50 per cent were estimated to be of 
American make. American trucks and buses are among the 
most desired American contributions to world reconstruction. 
Although output was far below full capacity, our 1946 
exports of motor vehicles, including accessories and parts for 
assembly abroad, amounted to about $570 million. Principal 
markets in 1946 were: Mexico, Canada, Brazil, South Africa, 
China, Australia, the Scandinavian and Low Countries. 
Products we buy abroad enable other countries to pay for the 
motor cars and other goods and commodities we export. This 
stimulates world trade healthily. The National City foreign bank- 
ing services prove invaluable to exporters and importers. Ask Offi- 
cers at Head Office or Branches to tell you about these facilities. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York e 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service.” 


@ customer is 
served overseas 








HARVEST... 


Yes, Uhews a won Cyfl hawest 6 pre-war quali Ly coe 
Colle f Seagram's Seen Crown wid Seagrams Sines ‘ Anecan Whiskey 


Say FOMOAM'S en be SW... of Pace Qualliy 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 6596 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 868 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 





